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The Crisis of the Dispute with America. By a Merchant of the Old School. 
8vo. London, 1811. 


THIS is a sensible and useful pamphlet, published by a very 
respectable merchant, who writes on a subject in which he feels 
the interest of one actually engaged in the affairs he treats of, 
and suffering severely under the evils of which he complains. 
He has inserted the very admirable letters recently addressed to 
the Prince Regent by Mr. Cobbet, which contain a great variety 
of arguments, urged with the usual force and effect of that wri- 
ter ; and on a side of the question much more sound, in our ap- 
prehension, than that which he used formerly to espouse, No- 
thing can be more gratifying to those who really love truth, and 
seek the good of their country, than to see such instances of able 
and well-informed men meeting on the same ground, after being 
kept separate by honest differences of opinion: and they who 
brawl against such changes of sentiment, only show themselves 
equally careless of the interests of the state and the cause of 
truth, and incapable of estimating the merits of that candour 
which acknowledges and retracts an involuntary error. 

We propose, on this occasion, to offer a few reflections to our 
readers upon the subject of the disputes with America. Not 
that it is at all our intention to enter fully ito the question of 
the negotiation now pending with the government of the United 
States ;—but, from a conviction of the ruinous consequences of 
an ‘Ajnerican. war, and the utter worthlessness of the objects for 
which our rulers are contending, we feel it quite incumbent on 
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us to say a few words on’some of the points in issue between the 
two countries. In truth, there is but one question, in the pre- 
sent times, more important than the American—we mean the 
Irish ; and it seems to be the design of the government, to exer- 
cise the patience of the nation, and rouse the alarms of all men 
of sense and worth, in a pretty equal degree, on both those mo- 
mentous topics. ‘The scruples under which his majesty’s con- 
science was said to labour, affording no longer any pretence for 
deferring that act which strict justice, as well as the soundest 
policv, has so long enjoined towards the sister kingdom,—and 
the illustrious person at the head of affairs having heretofore been 
supposed to feel any thing rather than reluctance to grant the Ca- 
tholics a participation in the constitution—his royal highness be- 
ing in truth understood to be pledged to the cause by repeated 
declarations and promises—it is with incredible sorrow and dis- 
appointment, that the country now sees the question of tzme 
once more raised—the measure again deferred—and the whole 
influence of government—of the Prince of Wales’s government! 
—exerted to prevent the Catholic question from being carried. 
However little men of observation, and knowing in the discern- 
ment of human character, might have expected from the exe- 
cutive government of the Prince, in other respects—how much 
soever they might shut their ears to the fairy tales of a golden 
age, and a patriot king, wherewithal they had been flattered by 
More sanguine seers—still we believe the least credulous were 
unprepared for the strange spectable with which the new reign 
has actually opened—the total abandonment of the Irish cause to 
its avowed enemies—and the Prince of Wales ranging himself 
all at once among the most decided adversaries of the Catholic 
body. Tis is disappointment wholly unparalleled in the history 
of political predictions ; it is a change of sentiment, more sud- 
den, and more violent, than any in the records of party conduct ; 
it is a departure from a previous system—an exchange of feel- 
ings—a surrender of antipathies, and shifting of predilections 
a new-moulding of political principles, of which the whole annals 
of courts and senates may in vain be searched for a parallel ;— 
aid they who viewed, in the Prince’s former conduct towards 
{reland, only matter of regret—who saw his attachment for the 
rights of the Catholics with alarm for the safety of the Church, 
may now congratulate themselves on the ticet marvellous in- 
stance of a total regeneration which the entire range of profane 
history can furnish. 

After this wondrous manifestation of the powers of what is 

called znfluence, it would be foolish to admire any longer at 
lesser miracles—to pause over any favour which may be shown 
to corrupt men and measures inconsistent with reform—or to 
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feel any disappointment at the near prospect of a most lamenta- 
ble extension of the hostilities which already press upon the re- 
sources of the country. But it is good to have our eyes at length 
opened—to see things, and men, in their real colours and natural 
proportions—and to know upon whom we can now rely for thie 
salvation of the state, from the only remaining perils which it 
has yet to encounter. We now must allow, that the people them- 
selves alone can extricate the country from its difficulties ; and 
that it would be idle to seek for a check to the pernicious system 
of the court and its ministers from any other quarter than the 
public voice. ‘That voice, if firmly, yet peacefully raised, is, we 
know, irresistible. It has awed the most undaunted—steadied 
the most capricious—and disconcerted the most perfidious of 
princes. It has been found more than a match for monarchs, 
whose courage, seconded by the decent regularities of their pri- 
vate life, and upheld by talents of no ordinary description, seem- 
ed well fitted to overpower the liberties of their subjects, and to 
establish a dominion in which the royal will might prevail, un- 
controlled by the sentiments or wishes of the community. Even 
against such an influence we have no doubt that it may still make 
itself heard with effect; and assuredly it can have nothing to 
dread from a conflict (if in the course of ages such a conflict 
should await it) with adversaries of a different description. Let 
this voice but interfere, and Ireland may yet be saved to the em- 
pire ; and peace with our brethren in America may still be main- 
tained. 
With a view to assist the people in considering the questions 
relating to this last subject, we purpose at present to treat of 
them in a plain and intelligible shape. They are indeed sucht 
as any one may easily understand ; and it would be hard to con- 
ceive a point more worthy of exercising the attention of the 
country, or a moment better calculated to rouse them to a view 
of their dearest interests. ‘The universal prevalence of distress, 
and the general tendency towards discontent, are admitted. To 
a certain degree, say one class of reasoners, the policy of the 
enemy has succeeded; and the Continent is closed to our trade. 
The enemy’s policy, say their opponents, seconded by our own, 
has effected what, alone, it never could have done; and, by the 
concurrence of the two systems, England is excluded from the 
Continental market. Both agree in the fact; each party ac- 
knowledges that the result has been, to confine our trade, and re- 
duce the demand for our wares. Then, the nezt measure of our 
rulers. being an American war, it is for the country to reflect, 
how vast an addition this would make to its distresses. Or, if 
the interruption of intercourse with America has already been 
complete, and if to this cause is to be ascribed a part of the 
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pressure, it is for the country to consider, how great, and how 
instantaneous a relief the renewal of that intercourse would 
bring. Why then should we go to war with America? And 
wherefore do we not suffer that intercourse to be restored? 
These are questions which every one must desire to see answer- 
ed, who reflects that the United States buy yearly from York- 
shire and Lancashire, and the neighbouring counties, above 
twelve millions worth of their manufactures; and that if, to a 
final shutting up of this vast markct, were added an open rup- 
ture with the Americans, they have above fifteen thousand sail 
of vessels ready to become privateers, and to prey on whatever 
commerce might remain to us—sheltered by almost all the ports 
in Europe, and by those which stud a coast of 1500 miles in 
length on the other side of the Atlantic, in the midst of all our 
colonies. We urge not these matters as reasons for taking fright, 
and being driven by America into any concessions derogatory to 
our honour, or inconsistent with our interests: but we mention 
them as very good reasons for pausing before we determine, that 
the points demanded are such as we cannot, either in honour, or 
for our interest, yield; and we think they render it Sie mushiiet 
on those who would hold out at such a price, to satisfy them- 
selves beyond all doubt that the right side of the argument is 
theirs. 

The Americans are, in every respect the most important, and, 
in some sort, the only nation which has kept clear of all actual 
share in the wide- -spreading hostilities that have swept over the 
face of the world during the last twenty years. To maintain 
this neutrality has, no doubt, been the leading object of many 
states; but, except Ametica. no nation has been able to suc- 
ceed ; and she unquestionably owes her success to the distance 
of her situation from the scene of hostilities. In every war, 
neutrals are liable to be viewed with distrust and dislike by the 
contending parties, whose passions being roused, cannot easily 
excuse the calm unconcern of such as choose to remain bystan- 
ders ; and whose losses and privations, the result of the war, fill 
them with envy towards those who not only escape unhurt by it, 
hut gain a great portion of what the belligerents lose. Thus it 
always happens, that neutrality becomes odious to the combat- 
ants, instead of appearing, as it really is, an alleviation of the 
evils which their own passions are inflicting on the world, and 
on each other. 

First, it is found out that ‘this war’ is unlike all former 
wars ;—that it is a war for national existence ;—and that to take 
no part, which in other cases might be allowable and even Jaud- 
able, in ¢hzs grand contest, is highly criminal. ~Nor can any war 
be found, to which the same description and the same remarks 
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have not been applied ;—from contentions about a few acres of 
snow—or a fishing or a fur station,—to the Polish partition, and 


the French and Spanish revolutions. This feeling being at the ° 


bottom of the sentiments entertained towards neutrals, an oppor- 
tunity is speedily found or made, for giving vent to it ina regu- 
lar and formal manner. ‘The neutral is accused by one belli- 
gerent of assisting the other ; and this branches into an infinite 
variety of charges. Sometimes this aid is given by employing 
the neutral vessel to cover the enemy’s property. The bellige- 
rents take different views of the point; and the one which is 
most powerful at sea looks to the real ownerships of the cargo, 
while the other maintains, that the character of the vessel should 
be the only criterion whereby to judge of the character of the 
lading. Hence the question, whether free ships make free goods 
ornot? A question which, in our humble apprehension, in point 
of right, is clearly with England—however remote her interest 
may be in asserting it, considering the vast interest she has in 
the extension of commercial dealings beyond that of any other 
country. 

Then it is found that neutrals trade in articles immediately 
subservient to the military operations of one of the parties. ‘The 
neutrals cannot deny that such conduct would be an infraction of 
neutrality ; but they deny the fact, and refuse to be searched on 
their voyages—the only means whereby the belligerent can ascer- 
tain whether the charge be well founded or no. Thus arises the 
question of right of search, mixed up with some lesser discussions 
as to what shall be deemed contraband of war. This right of search 
has been extended to a case of a more delicate nature—for the 
reclaiming of deserters from the navy of a belligerent, shelter- 
ing themselves on board of neutral vessels—a right rendered still 
more delicate in the case of the British navy, where the men are 
not voluntarily enlisted, but forced into the service. When such 
deserters have taken refuge in neutral merchantmen, it seems as 
if it were no very violent extension of the right of search to allow 
the recovery of those men. But an attempt has been made to 
carry the claim a step farther, and search the vessels of the state ; 
an attempt so inconsistent with all sound principle, and so utterly 
repugnant to the law of nations, that it was abandoned, almost 
as soon as it was challenged ; and forms the solitary instance, we 
believe, of a dereliction of any maritime pretension on the part 
of this country during the late, or the present war. 

Again, the neutral engages, during war, in trades from which 
he was excluded during peace ; and each belligerent uniformly 
encourages this interposition of the neutral flag. ‘hus France 
opens her colonial trade to the neutral on the commencement of 
hostilities ; and England, as regularly as she passes the prize act, 
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begins each war with a suspension of the branch of the naviga- 
tion act, which excludes foreigners from the carrying trade. But 
although each belligerent approves this in his own case, he wishes 
to prevent the other from benefiting by it; and as the party 
which is weak at sea benefits the most, the party preponderating 
in this respect most zealously attempts to check it; and hence 
the principle contended for by England chiefly in the war 1756, 
and which has from that date received its name. But the most 
fruitful source of discord arises from the right of blockade ; and 
as no assumed privilege of war more largely affects the neutral, 
or gives rise to more plausi! »le complaints on his part, so it seems 
to merit somewhat of a nearer examination. It involves the 
whole question of Orders in Council, and the present disputes 
with America. 

The right to blockade a strong place, as a fortress, or a city, 
of the enemy, that is to say, of cutting off all communication 
with it, for the purpose of compelling it to surrender, is as an- 
cient and uadoubted as the right of making war. This inter- 
ruption of communication may, and in most cases probably will, 
affect peaceable subjects as well as persons bearing arms ; and it 
may frequently affect the interest of third parties, or neutrals, by 
depriving them of a beneficial intercourse with the blockaded 
place. But the right to injure neutrals in this manner. has never 
been denied ; because the course of hostile operations absolutely 
required it, and the exercise of it had a tendency, by severely 
distressing the enemy, and producing a great change in the re- 
lative strength of the belligerents, to shorten the period of hos- 
tilities, and attain the great end of all war—the end to which 
every principle should bear a reference—the restoration of peace. 
irom this clear and admitted right of blockade, it is perhaps a 
slight, but unquestionably a certain deviation, to allow the block- 
ade of a place, not in its nature a position military—as a large 
and wealthy manufacturing town, or a convenient place of mari- 
time trade. Here the sufferers are, in the first instance, peacea- 
ble citizens—who furnish indeed, by their wealth and their in- 
dustry, the resources of war, but ‘the protection of whom ought 
in general to be an object of ‘public law. Yet the impossibility 
of drawing a line between those cases in which the distress of 
an enemy’s financial resources may contribute to shorten the 

conflict, and on the whole, to lessen the evils of war, and those 
where it can only make the contest more miserable, without 
abridging its duration,—renders it quite necessary to allow of 
this extention of the right of blockade ; and, accordingly, no one 
can deny the title of a belligerent to blockade any harbour, or 
any city, or any moderately large district, without regard to its 
military character, uifless he is also. prepared to dispute the right 
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of privateering by sea, and of levying contributions, and quar- 
tering troops; and, in a word, marching troops through a terri- 
tory on shore. War between governments, and peace between 
nations, is indeed a notion beautiful to contemplate ; but it was 
not made for human affairs ; and when pursued ever so short a 
way, will be found wholly inconsistent with the nature of hos- 
tilities. At any rate, it never was recognized, either by the 

ractice of nations, or by any authority whatever, on matters of 
public law. It can form no part then of our present considera- 
tion. 

If from single towns, or harbours, or small districts, we extend 
our view to large territories—to whole provinces—or large lines 
of coast—very different considerations must enter to qualify our 
inferences. Suppose a belligerent powerful enough to surround 
a whole kingdom by a cordon of troops, in such force as to pre- 
vent, by physical superiority, all ingress and egress at any part 
of the circle ; and the question is raised, not whether the entrance 
or egress of troops and stores may lawfully be stopt by these 
means ; but whether every cart, horse, and foot passenger may 
thus be stopt, and his goods confiscated, and his person impri- 
soned, for making the attempt—we acknowledge that there ap- 
pears some difficulty in giving this question an affirmative an- 
swer. For here is evidently a most grievous injury inflicted 
upon the neighbouring neutral—so grievous indeed, that the 
case may well be put, in which the pressure of such a mea- 
sure of hostility would fall as heavily on the neutral as on the 
enemy—on the party not intended to be at all affected by it, as 
on him against whom it was professedly levelled. For if two 
nations, lying contiguous, as Holland and Brabant, should be, as 
they naturally will be, each the best customer of the other, the 
blockade of the one which is at war with us, operates exactly as 
a blockade of the other also, which, so far from being at war, 
ought by all the principles of public law to be encouraged in its 
neutrality, and favoured, so long as it preserves a real and sin- 
cere indifference in its conduct towards the belligerents. To visit 
a nation of this description so severely, is surely a consummation 
to be greatly deprecated ; unless where some inducement of a 
very high and paramount kind may seem to dispense with the 
natural and just feeling of favour, and to authorize, upon more 
large views of general expediency, such a departure from ordi- 
nary principles. But as the prospect of speedily terminating hos- 
tilities by some such extraordinary pressure on the enemy, may 
be thought to justify even such a blockade as this—we are not 
disposed to deny it absolutely as a general principle ; and the ad- 


mission must consequently be extended to such a blockade by sea- 


of a whole coast, as a very powerful fleet, aided by innumerable 
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attendant vessels, may be capable of establishing so strictly, that 
at each part of the line ingress and egress may be prevented. This 
is perhaps a large admission ; but we know not where else to draw 
the distinction: and at all events, we should never forget, that it 
is an admission full of danger, and leading to utter subversion of 
principle, in the utter disregard of neutral rights, unless it be 
carefully limited by its appropriate checks. 

Now, what are those checks‘—If there be no limit to this 
right but the good pleasure ef the belligerents—if each party 
may bid against the other in mutual animosity, for the over- 
throw of the rights of third parties—and if those neutral rights 
may be encroached upon by both belligerents, according to their 
several desires of hurting each other, and their respective disre- 
gard of all other parties, or rather their respective dislike to- 
wards all who are not mixed in the contest,—then it is in vain 
to talk of neutral rights, or of neutrality at all. For each belli- 
gerent will begin by going to the utmost extremity—each will 
decree that the other shall be c ut off from all communication with 
the rest of mankind—and the party which is weakest, and: whose 
threat cannot be executed, will be despised by neutrals, while 
they will be drawn into the quarrel against the stronger power. 
Such a right then can only increase the calamities of war, in the 
first instance ; and speedily it must enlarge their range, by in- 
volving all other nations in the dispute between the belligerents, 
and putting an end to the very character and condition of neu- 
trality all the world over. Some limit then must evidently be 
fixed ; and the one which the nature of things presents to us, 
seems, on every account, the reasonable and safe one to choose. 
The power ot each party to execute his intentions, appears to be 
this natural limit. Each belligerent should be strictly confined 
to such a blockade only as he has actual means of enforcing. 
While this is clearly understood, it seems scarcely possible that 
the general principle can be liable to great abuse ; for, whatever 
may be the wishes of the parties, they cannot go beyond certain 
bounds ; and, as far as they can go, they exercise a real hosti- 
lity,—to which, as their adversaries must expect they shall be 
exposed, so, neutrals must submit to its indirect consequences, 
in the hope that it may ultimately shorten the period of war. 

That this limitation has, in general, and in the best times, 
been held by jurists, and admitted, by the practice of nations, to 
constitute an essential part of the right of blockade, we need not 
take great pains to show from history or from authority. We 
say, in general ; for we are aware of attempts to disregard it ha- 
ving now and then been made in times of peculiar confusion and 

national animosity, when the voice of.reason was little likely to 


se heard. The Dutch in Philip II.’s time, and the French du- 
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ying the revolution war, both acted, or attempted to act, in con- 
travention of this principle. ‘Thus, the decree of the 18th Fa- 
nuary, 1797, declares, that all vessels found on the high seas, 
with any English goods whatever on board, to whomsoever be~ 
longing, shall be good prize ; and it requires certificates of ori- 
gin, under the hands of French Consuls, exactly as the more 
recent decress of Berlin and Milan do. (See Robinsen’s Admi- 
ralty Reports, vol. J. p. 342.) England at different times has 
declared large lines of coast, and whole colonies, to be in a state 
of blockade; but she has (¢z// the present war) unilormly pro- 
vided a naval force sufficient to make this blockade real aud 
effectual ; and as often as a question arose respecting the rights 
of neutrals to enter or sail from ports within such blockades, the 
inquiry essential to the decision has always been, whether such 
a force was stationed on the coast as was sufficient to blockade 
it effectually. According as this question was answered in the 
athrmative or negative, the decree of blockade was held to be 
good and lawful, or a mere nullity. As nothing can be more in- 
structive than the decisions of our prize courts on this point, so, 
nothing can give us more gratifying views of the purity with 
which those tribunals administer the law of nations, and their 
impartiality in trying the delicate questions which come before 
them, between their own sovereign or their own countrymen, and 
the rulers or the people of foreign states. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we pause here, to consider how clearly the prin- 
ciples for which we are contending have been recognized, and 
indeed how anxiously and rigorously they have heen enforced 
by the High Court of Admiralty under the presidency of Sir 
William Scott, and the Court of Prize Appeal, composed, prac- 
tically speaking, of that learned and honourable judge, the late 
and the present Masters of the Rolls, and Sir William Wynne. 
{n observing the train of decisions, it will be essential to keep 
the eye upon dates as well as points; the time is material in this 
question. 

In the case of the Frederick Molke, Boysen, December 10th, 
1798, Sir William Scott lays it down, ‘that nothing further is 
necessary to constitute blockade, than that there should be a force 
stationed to prevent communication, and a due notice or prohi- 
bition given to the party.’ (1. Rod. 86.) In the Mercurius, 
Gerdes, December 7th, 1798, referring to the doctrines maintain- 
ed by the armed neutrality of 1780, he describes a place to be in 
a state of blockade, ‘ when it is dangerous to attempt to enter it.” 
(ibid. p. 84.) In the same case he says, still more precisely,. 
that ‘a blockade may exist without a public declaration, although 
a declaration, unsupported by fact, will not be sufficient to esta- 
dlish it. And in support of this doctrine, he refers to the case 
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of the West Indian blockade of 1794, as decided by the Lords 
of Appeal. ‘That case merits our attention; and, though there 
is no report of it in the books, yet it is sufficiently known, from 
the frequent references made to it in other cases, and trom one 
or two reported cases expressly ruled on the principle of it. Such 
was the case of the Betsey, Murphy, December 18th, 1798, in 
which the principle in question was the chief point. It was the 
case of an American taken by the English at the capture of Gua- 
daloupe, April 1794, and retaken by the French, at the recapture 
of the island in the following June. The question arose on the 
legality of the first seizure, which had been made on the ground 
that the vessel had broken the blockade of Guadaloupe. The 
captors stated by affidavit, ‘that on the arrival of the British 
forces in the West Indies, a proclamation issued, inviting the in- 
habitants of Martinique, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe, to put them~- 
selves under the protection of the English; that, on a refusal, 
hostile operations were commenced against them all; and that, 
in January, 1794, Guadaloupe was summoned, and was then put 
into a state of complete investment and blockade.” Upon this 
statement the learned Judge observes, ‘ The word complete is a 
word of great energy ; and we expect from it to find that a num- 
ber of vessels were stationed round the entrance of the port, to 
cut off ali communication. But, from the protest, I perceive that 
the captors entertained but a very loose notion of the true nature 
of a blockade ; for it is there stated, that on the ist of January, 
after a general proclamation to the French islands, they were 
put into a state of complete blockade.’—+* It is a term, therefore, 
which was applied to all those islands at the same time under 
the first proclamation. The Lords of Appeal,’ (he continues} 
‘have pronounced, that such a proclamation was not, in itself, 
sufficient to constitute a legal blockade. Jt is clear, indeed, that 
at could not, in reason, be held to produce the effect which the 
captors erroneously ascribed to it. From the misapplication of 
these phrases in one instance, I learn that we must not give too 
much weight to the use of them on this occasion ; and, from the 
generality of these expressions, I think we must infer, that there 
was not that actual blockade which the law is new distinctly un- 
derstood to require.” An argument in favour of the blockade 
having been raised upon a declaration of the municipality, that 
‘the zsland was in a state of siege, Sir William Scott, with an 
indignant sneer at the revolutionary politicians of France, whom 
a dispenser of the public law may, above all other judges, be ex- 
cused for holding in abhorrence, as the great contemners of the 
rights of neutrals, and the rash innovators on the ancient code of 
Europe, observes, that this ‘is a term of the new jargon of France, 
which is sometimes applied to domestic disturbances, and cer~ 
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tainly is not so intelligible as to justify me in concluding, that the 
island was in that state of investment trom a foreign enemy which 
we require to constitute blockade.’ How rapid the progress of 
the jargon has been—how it has worked its way into the recesses 
of the Civil law, as well as of the Cabinet—how a single hint 
conveyed in that outlandish tongue has since become suttcient ta 
conyey ideas which whole sentences were formerly incapable of 
renacring intelligible—and how those who, in the infancy of their 
studies under French Doctors of the Law, had not organs of 
comprehending iorms of blockade, which now-a-days they deal 
with as familiarly as if they had never been out of the University 
of Paris,—we shali probably have occasion to see more nearly 
before we close the present discussion. In the mean while, it 
may suffice to observe, as touching the Betsey, that the learned 
Judge having, tor the reasons already mentioned, ‘ dented that a 
blockade existed till the operations of the forces were actually di- 
rected against Guadaloupe, (notwithstanding the proclamation of 
blockade months before), pronounced it, on this ground, to be a 
case of restitution. (1. ob. 94. et seqq-) 

To seek for coniirmations of the same sound and eorrect prin- 
ciples, would be only to take at random the @cta of the same 
distinguished Judge during any part of the last, and the earlier 
stages of the present war, in every question that hinged upon the 
right of blockade, or incidentally connected itself with it. We 
have the principle in the logical form of a general definitiam, in 
the case of the Vrouw Fudith, Valkerts, January 17,1799. *A 
blockade is a sort of circumvallation round a place, by which all 
foreign connexion and correspondence is, as fur as human force 
can effect it, to be entirely cut off” (1. Rob. 151.) It meets us 
again in the exhaustive shape—in a specification of the classes 
which compose the genus blockade ; and from which blockade 
by mere declaration is carefully excluded. ‘ There are two sorts 
of blockade :—one by the simple fact only ; the other by a noti- 
fication accompanied with the fact. In the former case, when 
the fact ceases, otherwise than by accident or the shifting of the 
wind, there is immediately an end of the blockade.’ He then 
says, that where a blockade has been notified, a counter-notice 
should be given at the same time that the fact ceases. ‘ It is, he 
adds, the duty undoubtedly of a belligerent country, which has 
made the notification, to notify in the same way, and immedi- 
ately, the discontinuance of it. To suffer the fact to cease, and 
to apply the notification again at a distant time, would be a fraud 
on neutral nations, and a conduct which we are not to suppose 
that any country would pursue. I do not say that a blockade of 
this sort may not, in any possible case, expire de facto; but, I 
axy, such a conduct is not hastily to be presumed against any 
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nation.” (Neptunus, Knyp, 1. Rob. 171.) Nor does there ape 
pear, in any of the cases argued before the court, as far as the 
very admirable reports of Sir C. Robinson, the present King’s 
Advocate, have preserved the history of them, any attempt, in 
these days, even by the ingenurty of counsel, when labouring 
under a heavy case, to contend for any blockade other than such 
as actual force is employed to — and support. 


Such, then, we take to be the law of nations, as expounded by - 


the highest authority on this important point. But, suppose that 
one of the beiligerents neglecting, or openly violating this law, 
shall disregard ‘the limits fixed by its own strength, and issue 
decrees, pretending to order what, in fact, it has no power to ex- 
ecute—proclaiming the coasts of its adversary to be blockaded, 
without providing a force sufficient even to attempt their circum- 
vallation ;—that the neutral may regard such conduct as wholly 
illegal, we have already seen; but what rights does it bestow, 
and what duties does it impose, on the other belligerent? Does 
this proceeding, in short, entitle the enemy to retaliate ?—We 
shall again seek for a solution in the records of the first Prize 
tribunal in the world, and in the words of its ablest sage. In 
the noted case of the Flad Oyen, Jlartenson, a case, not of the 
less authority on the present occasion, that it overrules a mate- 
rial pretension introduced by the enemy during the last war, and 
favoured pretty anxiously by neutrals, Sir W. Scott combats the 
argument, that the practice followed, i in some instances, by Great 
Britain, of condemning prizes in neutral ports, could ever - justify 
France in a similar proceeding. ‘ That consequence, he says, I 
deny: The true mode of correcting the irregular practice of a 
nation is by protesting against tt, and by inducing that country 
to reform it. It is monstrous to suppose, that because one coun- 
try has been guilty of an irregularity, every other country is let 
loose from the law of nations, and is at liberty to assume as much 
as it thinks fit. (1. od. 142.) This sentence would of itself 
be sufficient to establish, on an imperishable basis, the fame of 
the eminent judge who uttered it, and avowed himself ready to 
act upon its principles. Those principles are truly incontrover- 
tible 3—and we rejoice to reflect how constantly they have been 


illustrated in the practice of the more enlightened states of Eu- ° 


rope, but especially of England. What but a conviction of their 
soundness prevented the fatal play of partition from making the 
round of the continent in 1774? What other consideration dis- 
suaded the English cabinet dering the greater part of the last 
war from imitating, under the mask of retaliation, the unjust and 
violent decrees of the French government ageinat this country, 
and their manifest violation of neutral rights? Why else did the 
commanders of our army in 1794 mect the abominable edicts of 
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the Jacobins prohibiting quarter to the English, with a reproof 
to those insane rulers—a protest in the face of the world—and a 
generous recommendation to eur troops to abstain from retalia- 
tion? In truth, were the contrary maxims allowed, the smallest 
breach of the law of nations would ensure the immediate and 
total overthrow of the system, which has done more for the civi- 
lity and peace of the world than conquerors or mobs have been 
able to effect against those inestimable blessings. 

The doctrine here laid down, was ne doubt broached by Sir 
W. Scott incidentally, in the course of an elaborate argument, of 
which it did not form the main drift ;—it was more ot an obiter 
dictum than of a point ruled ; and, unquestionably, it was not the 
principal point in the case. But the dicta of judges must not be 
taken like admissions of advocates in the course of argument— 
concessions of one point in order to justify another. A judge 
rules more or less solemnly, on every point which he deliberately 
decides upon; and as he is not arguing to support a particular 
doctrine, all that he lays down for law in explaining and recom- 
mending that doctrine, must be taken to be law, as far as his au- 
thority can make it so. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the one belligerent to do when 
the other violates the clear law of nations, by establishing a block- 
ade unsupported by actual force? The principle now contended 
for, and on the great authorities referred to, would justify this 
answer,—that the utmost extent of retaliation is to assist all neu- 
trals in evading such an order of blockade. But if neutrals 
should be found willing to obey the order, it may seem fit that 
the retaliation should proceed a step further ; and that England, 
for example, being declared in a state of blockade by France, 
should be authorised, in her turn, to declare France in a state of 
blockade with respect to whatever neutrals may acquiesce in the 
French declaration. This principle, however, must be taken with 
some limitations ; because, if the French proclamation be a mere 
empty threat, a mere insult to the neutrals, incapable of really 
injuring either them or us, we shall not surely be justified in in- 
flicting such a blockade as may utterly annihilate their inter- 
course with the enemy. ‘The French decree says to America— 
Your ships shall not go to and from England ;—it is a decree’ 
which France cannot execute: and if America refuses to go to 
war with her on account of it, what does she more, than despise 
a mere idle threat, or put up with an empty insult?) This is no 
ground for retaliating on America. No one can pretend that 
England has a right to insist upon America accounting to her for 
all the insults she may endure ; or to make that neutral state re- 
ceive real injuries at her hands, because she has taken insults at 
the hands of her enemy. If, indeed, America not only refuses to 
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quarrel with France on this score, but ceases, in consequence of 
the French decree, to trade with England, it may be thought more 
reasonable that England should have the same right of preventing 
her from trading with France. Nevertheless, they who maintain 
this point, must be prepared to admit that neutrals have no longer 
a right to trade with whomsoever they please, and to give up a cer- 
tain commercial intercourse at their own pleasure. The support 
of this doctrine of retaliation would lead te an acknowledgment, 
that a cessation of commercial intercourse is a just ground of 
war. However, we are not disposed to raise speculative ques- 
tions, and argue on a state of facts which has never existed. 
America never did acquiesce in the French decrees ; and she 
ceased to trade with England, only when England adopted a 
particular and strange moc lification of the new French princi- 
ples of blockade. We shail take for granted the right of retali- 
ating on the enemy at the expense of the neutral, and inquire 
how this right is limited, and whether it has been exercised un- 
der the fit limitations ? 

If any one were asked, what would be a proper retaliation of 
the blockade proclaimed against England? he would naturally 
answer—a similar blockade proclaimed against France. ‘The 
object of such a measure would be sufficiently intelligible. Whe- 
ther attainable or not is another question,—and one which be- 
longs to the political view of the case—a view not now before us: 
but a blockade of France would have an intelligible reference to 
the blockade of England; and, while it only called upon neu- 
trals to bear from us as much as they choose to bear from our 
enemy (the sole, though we fear no very triumphant justification 
of such a retaliating measure as relating to neutrals), it would 
offer some chance of competting the enemy to alter his conduct 
—recur to the old established law of nations, and cease violat- 
mg neutral commerce. England, however, by the first Orders 
in Council, inflicted no such retaliation upon France. She en- 
deavoured, on the other hand, to monopolize, instead of retaliat- 
ing. In answer to a decree which said, No one shall trade with 
England ; she said, Every one shall trade with England, or give 
up all trading whatsoever,—instead of saying, as she ought to 
have done, No one shall trade with France. The blockade was 
thus affected to be retaliated ; but it was in reality met,—not 
with a counter blockade, but ‘with a monopoly ;—and this con- 
duct was both contrary to the rule which it pretended to follow, 
and wholly incapable of either making the neutral cease to ac- 
quiesce in the enemy’s illegal proceedings, or compelling the 
enemy to abandon those measures. For it neither prevented the 
neutral from trading as extensively as before, nor distressed the 
enemy by cutting off his intercourse with neutrals ;—it only ham- 
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pered, and insulted and harassed the trade of the former, and 

rescribed the way in which the latter should be traded withal. 
Both neutral and enemy might trade as largely as before, pro- 
vided they choose to drive that trafic through the medium of 
British ports, and in such a way as somewhat, though very little, 
to assist the trade of those ports. It is therefore quite impossi- 
ble to defend the Orders in Council of 1807 on the principle of 
retaliation. ‘Their preamble states that principle—but only to 
abandon it, and adopt another of a perfectly different kind. The 

reamble says, we have a right to retaliate ;—but the order says, 
we will not do so useless and unprofitable a thing as to retaliate ; 
we will endeavour to get a little good trade out of the fire. The 
substance of the proclamation is—whereas we have a right to 
retaliate by blockade ; therefore we choose not to do so; but we 
prefer making a certain profit by monopoly. 

In April 1809, these orders were repealed ; and another set 
substituted im their place. ‘The principle now resorted to was a 
blockade of a limited extent, comprehending the coasts of France, 
Holland, part of Germany, and the north of Italy ;—and as this 
blockade was absolute, admitting of no exceptions, and no eva- 
sion, by touching at British ports, it wears on the face of it an 
appearance of more strict retaliation than the measure to which 
it succeeded. Yet, how has it been followed up in practice? By 
a series of Orders in Council, adapted to particular cases, author- 
ising thousands of exceptions in a year to the blockade criginal- 
ly imposed, or pretended to be imposed, the breach of the block- 
ade has now become the rule, instead of the exception: And, 
while we affect to prevent France from trading with any other 
country, in order to starve her into a compliance with the law of 
nations ;—while we tell America that we are reduced, by the 
state of the war and the conduct of the enemy, to the disagreea- 
ble necessity of preventing all commerce with France,—while we 
express our unfeigned regret, that the course of hostilities should 
fall heavy upon American trade, and protest, that nothing could 
reconcile us to such an act of apparent harshness towards neutral 
rights, but the absolute impossibility of permitting the enemy of 
all order, to trade in any degree whatever with any nation in the 
world (for our case is this, or it is nothing): We at the same 
time encourage our own clandestine traffic with that same ene- 
my as much as we can, and allow all neutrals who will submit 
to certain indignities, and to conditions beneficial to ourselves, 
as ample a trade with blockaded France as they ever betore en- 
joyed: So that the principle of the original orders of 1807 is 
revived underhand, and in detail; and the blockade of 1809, 
when interpreted by the licenses, is found to mean, like that of 
807, only a monopoly, under the imposing disguise of such a 
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measure as might press hard on the enemy, and oblige neutrals 
to resist his encroachments, while it forced him to observe the 
public law of Europe. 

In what light such measures are viewed in our Prize courts, 
we may easily see, by consulting their latest decisions: for, till 
lately, they would allow of no illegal proceedings, even when 
strictly retaliatory. But, now that they have relaxed the ancient 
rules, and allowed one belligerent to break the law, in order to 
punish another for a breach of it, we shall still find them confin- 
ing within much narrower bounds than the government is dis- 
posed to walk by, this right of retaliation. The case of the /ox, 
recently decided by Sir William Scott, is on many accounts of 
peculiar authority in the present discussion ; but chiefly for this 
reason, that no former judgment of our Prize tribunals ever 
showed such difference to the municipal legislation of the coun- 
try, and such disposition to mix it up with the public law in re- 
gulating their decisions. Ia the outset, Sir William Scott declares 
our Orders in Council to be purely ‘ retaliatory. They are so de- 
clared in their own language, and in the uniform language of the 
government which has established them. I have no hesitation 
In saying, that they would cease to be just if they ceased to be 
retaliatory ; and they would cease to be retaliatory, from the mo- 
ment the enemy retracts, in a sincere manner, those measures of 
his, which they were intended to retaliate.’ p. 4. 

It having been objected by Dr. Herbert, one of the counsel for 
the claimant, that the Orders in Council are not retaliatory, in- 
asmuch as they are accompanied with the License trade, the 
learned Judge thus proceeds to comment on that objection. ‘ It 
is incumbent upon me, I think, to take notice of an objection of 
Dr. Herbert’s to the existence of the Orders in Council—namely, 
that British subjects are, notwithstanding, permitted to trade 
with France, and that a blockade, which excludes the subjects of 
all other countries from trading with ports of the enemy, and at 
the same time permits any access to those ports to the subjects of 
the State which imposes it, is irregular, illegal, and null. And Z 


agree to the position, that a blockade, imposed for the purpose of 


obtaining a commercial monopoly for the private advantage of the 
State which lays on such blockade, is illegal and void, on the very 
principle upon which it is founded’ (p.10). He then endeavours 
to show that the License trade is not so extensive as to come, or 
to bring the measure of which it forms a part, within the scope 
of this observation. The fact, however, it now appears, is other- 
wise; a very large trade having been carried on under license be- 
tween this country and the coast pretended to be blockaded by 
our Orders in Council. He further remarks, that the License 
trade is chiefly in the hand of foreigners: But surely it signifies 
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nothing to the principle, whether we, underhand, violate our own 
blockade by our own or by foreign vessels, so long as we prohi- 
bit neutrals from trading with France directly. The last answer 
which he gives to the objection amounts to this, that the French 
decrees, conferring on us a right to blockade France rigorously, 
it is not for other countries to inquire how far this country may 
be able to relieve itselt further from the aggressions of the enemy. 
But why is it not? and how does this agree with the large admis- 
sion, that a blockade, which ends in ‘commercial monopoly, is 
illegal and void, on the very principle upon which it is founded ?” 
Is not this relaxation of the blockade, take it in whatever light we 
may, a relaxation, in our own favour, of the pressure which we 
pretend must needs be inflicted upon the enemy, and which we 
vindicate in rega~d to its effects upon neutrals, only on the ground 
of its absolute necessity to the subjugation of that enemy? Has 
not then the neutral a full right to complain of our conduct, in 
pretending to destroy his trade, for the better management of the 
war, and the more speedy attainment of peace, when all that we 
do, in reality, is to transfer it out of his hands into our own, for 
the more profitable carrying on of business, and the more speedy 
acquisition of wealth ?—Have we, who do such things, any right 
to abuse the Dutch who blockaded a city, and secretly sold it 
provisions and stores—determined, it should seem, to make the 


most of their war, and, if they could not take the place, to turn . 


its resistance to a.good account? 

The principle, then, of the new system—new at least in our 
Prize courts, and repugnant to the rules laid down by our most 
eminent Judges heretofore, is profitand monopoly, and not reta- 
liation or self-defence. But, more recently, it has been recom- 
mended on such grounds, in a manner still more avowed and un- 
blushing. His majesty’s ministers are said to have lately declar- 
ed, that the defence of their measures rested, not so much on 
their forcing the enemy to retract—for this ground it was neces- 
sary to abandon in the face of the notorious facts—but on their 
tendency to protect our trade from injurious competition. (See 
Reports of the Debate on Lord Lauderdale’s and Mr. Brougham’e 
Motions upon the Orders in Council.) It was contended, that if 
the Orders were withdrawn, there would be nothing to prevent 
the manufactures of the Continent from getting into other mar- 
kets, as that of South America, possibly at peace freights, under 
cover of the American flag; and that we should be undersold, or 
at any rate lose the exclusive possession of those markets. It 
was inferred, that to the new measures we owed our present trade 
in a great degree ; and that, to protect that trade, those measures 
must at all events be persevered in. We shall here’ wave all dis- 
pute about the matter of fact, on which this portentous doctrine 
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rests. We shall not inquire, whether our manufactures are really 
come to such a pitch, that they can only keep their ground by the 
assistance of main force. Nor shall we ask what the manufac- 
turers themselves say upon this matter, and whether they have 
any such panic fears? We are at present dealing with a dry ques- 
tion of law—with mere matter of right ; and to clear the way for 
the argument—indeed to raise the question at all—we must admit 
the facts, on the assumption of which this most strange of doc- 
trines is brought forward; and for the first time, in the history 
of civilized governments, openly and daringly avowed, how of- 
ten soever it may have been covertly acted upon, at least with a 
more decent shame. 

We say, then, that though all the facts should be admitted— 
though the greatest gain should be allowed to flow from the Or- 
ders in Council, and in general from the newfangled right of 
blockade ;—this affords not only no defence of those measures, 
if they are otherwise untenable upon principles, but is a topic 
which can not even be stated at al/ in the argument ;—that it 
has no more to do with the question, than the great value of the 
booty has with the defence of the pirate who is on trial for hav- 
ing plundered it. The Americans have a right to trade with our 
enemy, unless we can show that justice, and the acknowledged 
rights of belligerents with regard to neutrals, limit or abrogate 
that right. We say, they shall not trade with our enemy ; and 
when they complain of this infraction of their rights, we answer, 
that if they were permitted to carry on such a trade, it would 
interfere with the gains of our own commerce! 

They who maintain such a monstrous position—they who 
throw it out even as a makeweight in the present discussion— 
must be prepared to contend, that love of gain is a just cause of 
hostilities ;—and that a nation is at any time entitled to make 
‘war upon its neighbours, for the sake of increasing its own trade. 
Nay, they must be ready to maintain (for it is scarcely going a 
step further), that we have a just right to quarrel with an unof- 
fending people, for the sake of plundering their ships, and ran- 
sacking their ware-houses. Now, England has sometimes swerv- 
ed from the only path which a great nation can ever pursue, con- 
sistently with its honour and character. She has carried on the 
slave-trade, and defended it because it was lucrative. She has 
seized the property of her neighbours, while they confided in the 
subsisting relations of peace. She has, on some plea of state- 
necessity, burnt the capital of a friendly state, in order to obtain 
possession of its warlike resources: But, to this period of time, 
she has never laid it down openly as a maxim, that all right, and 
all public law, is at an end—that interest alone~is her guide— 
and that she has a title to despise all principles—to make a mock 
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of every thing like justice among nations, as often as she can 
make a profit by such monstrous deeds of perfidy and violence. 
Let us hope that such principles have been rashly hazarded, and 
will be quickly retracted. Surely, if an American war is so dear 
to our rulers—if they must at all risks have a rupture with the 
only free people beside ourselves now left in the world—if they 
are quite resolved upon finally shutting up the best and safest 
market which yet remains to our industry—they may find some 
less revolting pretext on which to found their measure ; and we 
fervently trust, that so great a.calamity may fall upon the coun- 
try and the world, unattended by the additional and most need- 
less aggravation of a manifesto, which outrages all the principles 
that hold either men or nations together, and stand between us 
and universal anarchy. . 
We have had occasion to speak of the legality, or illegality, of 
the Orders in Council, and the instructions connected with them, 
as a matter capable of being discussed and decided upon in judi- 
catures actually existing. We have been supposing, that there 
are courts where redress may be obtained by individuals against 
acts of force, inconsistent with the law of nations ; and we are 
willing to please ourselves with the idea, that the pernicious ex- 
ample of France has not shut up those fountains of justice, and 
left in their room some impure and uncertain channels, flowing 
at the command, or by the caprice, of politicians. ‘The Prize 
courts are understood to be judicatures, which decide the ques- 
tions coming before them according to the principles of the gene- 
ral law of nations, recognized all over the civilized world. This 
law is proverbially the same in every country, like that of nature : 
Non est alia Rome, alia Athenis. Were it otherwise, indeed, 
there could be no such thing; and to speak of a law of nations 
would be a mockery. ‘l'wo parties, then, come before such a 


court ; the one demanding condemnation of a vessel or cargo, 


seized under a certain Order of Council, and the other resisting 
the demand, and claiming restitution. What questions do they 
thus raise for adjudication? First, whether the Order in Council 
was consistent with, or repugnant to the law of nations? Next, 
whether the seizure was made within the terms of the Order? 
The first of these questions is to the full as material as the se- 
cond ; because the court must decide according to the law of na- 
tions, and distribute equal justice between the government of the 
country where it happens to sit, and the governments or subjects 
of foreign states; and the Order being, in truth, a mere act of 
one of the two governments, its legality is a question for the 
court. g: 

Such is the general doctrine, we apprehend, on this subject— 
but it is laid down so much more clearly and forcibly by the ce- 
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lebrated Judge to whose opinions we have so often referred, that 
we must be excused for calling in his justly revered authority to 
our support.—We allude to his beautiful judgment in the fa- 
mous case of the Swedish convoy (The Maria, Paulsen, Fune 
11,1799.) This was a question, as our readers will recoilect, 
respecting the right of search for contraband of war. The Swe- 
dish convoy had been met by an English cruizer; and, acting 
under the undisputed orders of their own government, they had 
refused to be searched. For this refusal of the convoy ship, and 
for preparing to repel force by force, the merchant ships were 
seized and brought in for condemnation. Each party acted un- 
der the orders of their respective governments, who severally 
held the opposite opinions touching the right of search ;—England 
maintaining it in proclamations, orders and manifestoes—Swe- 
den, with the other Baltic powers, denying it as they had done 
twenty years before ; and embodying their denial in state papers 
and conventions. ‘lv determine this important and much dis- 
puted question between the two parties, was the delicate task 
which now devolved upon Sir William Scott—and which is uni- 
versally admitted, we believe, to have been performed by him 
with the greatest justice and ability. ‘ In forming my Judgment, 
(says this distinguished Judge), I trust that it has not escaped 
my anxious recollection for one moment what it is that the duty 
of my station calls for from me ; namely, to consider myself as 
stationed here, not to deliver occasional and shifting opinions, to 
serve present purposes of particular national interest, but to ad- 
minister, with indifference that justice which the law of nations. 
holds out, without distinction, to independent states, some hap- 
pening to be neutral, and some to be belligerent. The seat of 
judicial authority is indeed locally here in the belligerent country, 
according to the known law and practice of nations ; but the Jaw 
ttself Has no localtty. It is the duty of the person who sits here, 
to determine this question exactly as he would determine the 
same question if sitting at Stockholm ;—to assert no pretentions 
on the part of Great Britain which he would not allow to Swe- 
den in the same circumstances ;—and to impose no duties on 
Sweden as a neutral country which he would not admit to belong 
to Great Britain in the same character. If, therefore, I mistake 
the law in this matter, I mistake that which I consider as the 
universal law upon the question ;—a question regarding one of 
the most important rights of belligerent nations, relatively to neu- 
trals.’ (1. Rob. 350.) 

He then inquires, whether the claim of England is supported 
by the principles of the law of nations, as collected from autho- 
rity and from the general practice of states ;—and, determining 
that it Is consistent with those principles, he asks, whether the 
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authority of the neutral sovereign, being interposed, can legally 
vary the rights of the belligerent—which he answers very clear- 
ly in the negative : and, in every part of his argument, where he 
appeals to the practice of nations, he will be satisfied with nothing 
short of uniform and constant usage ;—where he relies on pre- 
tensions, these pretensions must have been acquiesced in by the 
world generally. Indeed, when he quotes the proclamation 1672, 
and the Order of Council 1664, he says, ‘ I am aware, that in 
those orders and proclamations are to be found some articles not 
very consistent with the law of nations, as understood now, or 
indeed at that time, for they are expressly censured by Lord 
Clarendon.’ ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ the article I refer to is not of those 
he reprehends ; and it is observable, that Sir Robert Wiseman, 
then the king’s advocate-general, who reported upon the articles 
in 1674, and expresses a disapprobation of some of them as harsh 
and novel, does not mark this article with any observation of 
censure.’ (ibid. 368.) 

In the same spirit we find the learned Judge ruling another 
great question, in the case of the Flad Oyen, Martenson, already 
referred to. Mentioning the pretension of the French govern- 
ment to condemn in neutral ports, as ‘an attempt made for the 
very first time in the world, in the year 1799,’ he adds, ¢ In my 
opinion, if it could be shown that, regarding mere speculative 
general principles, such a condemnation ought to be deemed suf- 
ficient, that would not be enough ;—more must be proved: 2z¢ 
must be shown that it is conformable to the usage and practice of 
nations.’—* A great part,’ he continues, ‘ of the law of nations, 
stands on no other foundation. It is introduced, indeed, by ge- 
neral principles, but it travels with those general principles only 
to a certain extent; and if it stops there, you are not at libertv 


to go further, and to say that mere general speculations would | 


bear you out in a farther progress. For instance, on mere gene- 
ral principles it is lawful to destroy your enemy ; and mere ge- 
nerai principles make no great difference as to the manner by 
which this is to be effected; but the conventional law of man- 
kind, which is evidenced in their practice, does make a distinc- 
tion, and allows some, and prohibits other modes of destruction ; 
and a belligerent is bound to confine himself to those modes 
which the common practice of mankind has employed, and to re- 
linquish those which the same practice has not brought within 
the ordinary exercise of war, however sanctioned by its princi- 
ples and purposes.’ We earnestly recommend this excellent pas- 
sage to the attention of those who sent a brigade of blood-hounds 
to track and tear in pieces the Maroon negroes in Jamaica ; and 
more recently endeavoured to deprive the enemy’s hospitals of 
one of the most healing plants which Providence has hestowed 
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upon suffering mortals. To the authors of the same measures 
we would submit the following paragragh. ‘It is my duty not 
to admit, that because one nation has thought proper to depart 
from the common usage of the world, and to meet the notice of 
mankind in a new and unprecedented manner, that I am on that 
account under the necessity of acknowledging the efficacy of such 
a novel institution, merely because general theory might give it 
a degree of countenance, independent of all practice, from the 
earliest history of mankind. The zustitution must conform to the 
text law, and likewise to the constant usage upon the matter.’ 
(1. Lod. 139. et seqq-) 

When we bear in mind the utter novelty of the new principles 
of blockade—their repugnance to constant usage, and to all sound 
general principle, and apply to them the reasonings now cited, we 
may feel disposed to conclude this part of the argument in the 
words of the same high authority, while discussing the doctrines 
of the armed neutrality. ‘ It is high time that the /egal merit of 
such a pretension should be disposed of one way or other :—lIt 
has been for some few years past preparing in Europe,—it is ex- 
tremely fit that it should be brought to the test of judicial dect- 
sion; tor a worse state of things cannot exist, than that of an 
undetermined conflict between the ancient law of nations, as un- 
derstood and practised for centuries by civilized nations, and a 
modern project of innovation, utterly inconsistent with it; and, 
in my apprehension, not more inconsistent with it than with the 
amity of neighbouring states, and the personal safety of their re- 
spective subjects.” (1. Rob. 377.) 

Such were the sound, enlightened, and consistent doctrines 
promulgated by the learned Judge, in the years 1798 and 1799 


—doctrines wholly unconnected with any ‘ present purpose of 


particular national interest ;}—-uninfluenced by any preference or 
distinction to independent states ;—dclivered from a ‘ seat of ju- 
dicial authority locally here’ indeed, but according to a law which 
‘has no locality, and by one whose ‘ duty it is to determine the 
guestion exactly as he would determine the same question, if sit- 
ting at Stockholm, —‘ asserting no pretensions, on the part of 
Great Britain, which he would not allow to Sweden.’ If a ques- 
tion had then arisen on the legality of a seizure under the new 
Jaw of blockade, we can entertain but little doubt how this emi- 
nent Judge would have dealt with it ; and, certainly, none what- 
ever, as to the authority which he would have allowed to the 
mere proclamation of the one belligerent, when cited in the man- 
ner, and with the force of statute law, to overrule the claim of a 
neutral. So, too, must neutral nations have thought ; and, satis- 
fied with the sound and impartial principles which were so ex- 


plicitly laid down in the cases of the Flad Oyen and Swedish con- 
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voy, they acquiesced in the particular application of them, hard 
though it happened to bear on their interests in those individual 
instances. ' ; 

Twelve years have passed away since the period of those beau- 
tiful doctrines—an interval not marked by any general change of 
character among neutrals, or any new atrocities on the part of 
the belligerents,—distinguished by no pretensions which had not 
frequently before been set up by the different parties in the war, 
except that on both*sides the right of unlimited blockade had 
been asserted. France, complaining that England, in 1806, and 
previously, exercised this power, had declared England and her 
colonies in a state of blockade; and England, in her turn, pro- 
claimed all France, and her allies, blockaded. ‘There were or- 
ders and decrees on both sides; and both parties acted upon 
them. The neutrals protested ; and, recollecting the sound and 
impartial principles of our Prize courts in 1798 and 1799, they 
appealed to that ‘judicial authority which has its seat locally 
here,’ but is bound to enforce ‘ a law that has no locality,’ and ‘ to 
determine in London exactly as it would in Stockholm.’ The 
question arose, whether those orders and decrees of one bellige- 
rent justified the capture of a neutral trader ; and on this point 
we find Sir W. Scott delivering himself with his accustomed elo- 
quence,—with a power of language, indeed, which never forsakes 
him,—and which might have convinced any person, except the 
suffering parties to whom it was addressed.—Case of the Fox, 
30th May, 1811. 

‘It is strictly true, that by the constitution of this country, the 
King in Council possesses legislative rights over this court, and 
has power to issue orders and instructions which it is bound to 
obey and enforce ; and these constitute the written law of this 
court. These two propositions, that the court is bound to admi- 
nister the Law of Nations, and that it is bound to enforce the 
King’s Orders in Council, are not at all inconsistent with each 
other ; because these Orders and Instructions are presumed to 
conform themselves, under the given circumstances, to the prin- 
ciples of its unwritten law. They are either directory applica- 
tions of those principles to the cases indicated in them—cases 
which, with all the facts and circumstances belonging to them, 
and which constitute their legal character, could be but imper- 
fectly known to the court itself ; or they are positive regulations, 
consistent with those principles, applying to matters which re- 
quire more exact and definite rules than those general principles 
are capable of furnishing. | : 

‘The constitution of this court, relatively to the legislativ 
power of the King in Council, is analogous to that of the Courts 
of Common Law relatively to that of the Parliament of this king- 
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cod 


dom. Those courts have their unwritten law, the approved prin- 
ciples of natural reason and justice ;—they have likewise the 
written or statute law in Acts of Parliament, which are directory 
applications of the same principles to particular subjects, or po- 
sitive regulations consistent with them, upon matters which would 
remain too much at large, if they were left to the imperfect in- 
formation which the courts could extract from mere general spe- 
culations. What would be the duty of the individuals who pre- 
side in those courts, if required to enforce an Act of Parliament 
which contradicted those principles, is a question which I pre- 
sume they would not entertain a priorz; because they will not 
entertain a priori the supposition that any such will arise. In 
like manner, this court will not let itself loose into speculations 
as to what would be its duty under such an emergency ; because 
it cannot without extreme indecency, presume that any such 
emergency will happen ; and it is the less disposed to entertain 
them, because its own observation and experience attest the ge- 
neral conformity of such orders and instructions to its principles 
of unwritten law.’ p. 2, 3. 

Here there are two propositions mentioned, asserting two se- 
veral duties which the court has to perform. One of these is 
very clearly described ;—the duty of listening to Orders in Coun- 
cil, and proclamations issued by one of the parties before the 
court ;—the other, the duty of administering the Law of Na- 
tions, seems so little inconsistent with the former, that we natu- 
rally go back to the preceding passage of the judgment where a 
more particular mention is made of it. ‘This court,’ says the 
learned Judge, ‘is bound to administer the Law of Nations to 
the subjects of other countries, in the different relations in which 
they may be placed towards this country and its government. 
This is what other countries have a right to demand for their 
subjects, and to complain if they receive it not. ‘This is its un- 
written law evidenced in the course of its decisions, and collect- 

ed from the common usage of civilized states.’ 

The faultless language of this statement all will readily confess 
and admire. The more judicial virtues of clearness and con- 
sistency may be more doubtful in the eyes of those who have 
been studying the Law of Nations under the same judge, when 
ruling the cases of the Flad Oyen and Swedish Convoy. It is 
with great reluctance that we enter upon any observations which 
tnay appear to question any thing stated by such accurate re- 
porters as Dr. Edwards and Sir C. Robinson, to have been deli- 
vered in the High Court of Admiralty. But we have no choice 
left ;—-we must be content to make our election between the doc- 
_trines of 1799 and 1811, and to abandon one or'the other. The 

reluctance which we feel is therefore materially diminished ; for, 
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if we venture to dispute the law recently laid down by the learn- 
ed judge, it is upon his own authority in times but a little remo- 
ved from the present point of date, and nowise differing from 
them in any other respect. 

How then can the court be said to administer the unwritten 
law of nations between contending states, if it allows that one 

overnment, within whose territories it ‘ locally has its seat,’ to 
make alterations on that law at any moment of time? And by 
what stretch of ingenuity can we reconcile the position, that the 
court treats the English government and foreign claimants alike, 
determining the cause exactly as it would if sitting in the clai- 
mant’s country, with the new position, that the English govern- 
ment possesses legislative powers over the court, and that its 
orders are in the law of nations what statutes are in the body of 
municipal law? These are questions which, we believe, the 
combined skill and address of the whole Doctors of either law 
'may safely be defied to answer. 

Again :—What analogy is there between the proclamations of 
one belligerent, as relating to points in the law of nations, and 
the enactments of statute, as regarding the common law of the 
land? Were there indeed any general council of civilized states 
—any congress such as that fancied in Henry IV.’s famous pro- 
ject for a perpetual peace—any amphyctyonic council for modern 
Europe ; its decisions and edicts might bear to the established 
public law the same relation that statutes have to the municipal 
code ; because they would be the enactments of a common head, 
binding on and acknowledged by the whole body. But the edicts 
of one state, in questions between that state and foreign powers 
—or between that state and the subjects of foreign powers—or 





governments or individuals, much more nearly resemble the acts 
of a party to the cause, than the enactments of the law by which 
both parties are bound to abide. 

Mark the consequences of such loose doctrines—such feeble 
analogies. They resolve themselves into an immediate denial 
that any such thing as the law of nations exists, or that contend- 
ing parties have any common court, to which all may resort for 
justice. There may be a court for French captors in France, 
and for English captors in England. ‘To these tribunals such 
parties may respectively appeal in safety; for they derive their 
rights from edicts issued by the governments of the two coun- 
tries severally ; and those edicts are good law in the Prize courts 
of each. But, for the American claimaint, there is no law by 
which he may be redressed—no court to which he may resort. 
The edicts of Ais government 4are listened to in neither the 
French nor the English tribunals ; and he is a prey to the orders 
VOL. VIII. Q. 
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between those who stand in the place of that state and foreign. 
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ef each belligerent in succession. Perhaps it may be thought 
quite a sufficient hardship, without this aggravation, that even 
under the old and pure system laid down in 1798 and 1799, the 
neutral was forced to receive his sentence in a foreign court— 
always in the courts of the captor’s country. But this undoubt- 
ed rule of law, tempered by the just principles with which it was 
accompanied, appeared safe and harmless. For, though the court 
sat locally in the belligerent country, it disclaimed all allegiance 
to its government; and professed to decide exactly as it would 
have done sitting in the neutral territory. How is it now, when 
the court, sitting as before, has made so large a stride in allegi- 
ance, as to profess an implicit obedience to the orders of the bel- 
ligerent government within whose dominion it acts? 

That a government should issue edicts repugnant to the Law 
of Nations, may be a supposition unwillingly admitted; but it is 
one not contrary to the fact; for all governments have done so 
—and England among the rest, according to the learned judge’s 
own statement. Neither will it avail to say, that, to inquire into 
the probable conduct of the Prize courts in such circumstances, 
is to favour a supposition, which cannot be entertained ‘ without 
extreme indecency ;? or to compare this with an inquiry into the 
probable conduct of municipal courts, in the event of a statute 
being passed repugnant to the principles of municipal law. The 
cases are quite dissimilar. ‘he line of conduct for municipal 
courts in such an emergency, is clear. No one ever doubted 
that they must obey the law. ‘The old law is abrogated, and 
they can only look to the new. But the courts of prize are to 
administer a law which cannot, according to Sir William Scott, 
(and, if we err, it is under the shelter of a grave authority), be 
altered by the practice of one nation, unless it be acquiesced in 
by the rest for a course of years; for he has laid down that the 
Jaw, with which they are conversant, is to be gathered from ge- 
neral principles, as exemplified in the constant and common 
usage of all nations. 

Perhaps it may bring the present case somewhat nearer the 
Feelings of the reader, if he figures to himself a war between 
America and France, in which England is neutral. At first, the 
English traders engross all the commerce which each belligerent 
Sacrifices to his quarrel with his adversary. Speedily the two 
belligerents become jealous of England, and endeavour to draw 
her into their contest. They issue decrees against each other 
nominally, but, in effect, bearing hard on the English trade ; and 
English vessels are carried by scores into the ports of America 
and of France. Here they appeal to the law of nations ; but are 
told, at Paris, that this law admits of modifications, and that the 
French eourts must be bound by the decrees of the Tuilleries ; 
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at New York, that American courts take the law of nations from , 
Washington ; and, in both tribunals, that it is impossible, * with- ae 
out extreme indecency, to suppose the case of any public act of 
state being done, which shall be an infringement on the law of 
nations. The argument may be long, and its windings intricate | q 
and subtle ; but the result is short, plain, and savouring of mat- ¥ 
ter of fact, rather than matter of law :—All the English vessels 
carried into either country would be condemned as good and 
lawful prize to the captors. i 
Let us not inquire how short a time the spirit of our nation B's) 
would endure such a state of public law, and how speedily the ft 
supposed case would cease to apply, by our flag ceasing to be cs 
neutral. But let us, on this account, learn to have some patience B 
with a free and powerful people, quite independent of us, when a 
we find them somewhat sore under the application of these new 
doctrines—these recent innovations on Sir William Scott’s sound eo 
principles of law ; and let us the more steadily bear in mind that 






















great judge’s remark on another part of the subject. ‘If it were ia 
fit that such a state should be introduced, it is at least necessary th 
that it should be introduced in an avowed and intelligible man- ef 


ner, and not in a way which, professing gravely to adhere to that a 
system which has for centuries prevailed among civilized states, | 
and urging at the same time a pretension utterly inconsistent with he 
all its known principles, delivers over the whole matter at once tiie 
to eternal controversy and conflict, at the expense of the constant FA 
hazard of the harmony of states, and of the lives and safeties of RB 
innocent individuals.’ ve 
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Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the Summer of the year 1810. By 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 4to. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. Longman 
& Co. &c. London. 1811. 


_ICELAND is perhaps the country in the whole world where 
civilization has proceeded the greatest length, considering the 
physical difficulties it has had to encounter. In a remote island, 
situate on the farthest verge of the habitable globe ; encompassed 
by polar ice, and ravaged by volcanic fire ; in a climate where a 
long winter, cold, dark and tempestuous, is succeeded by a short 
summer, so little genial that it is insufficient to ripen grain of any 
species :—In such a country, it is wonderful that the industry of 
man has been able to do more than to supply the most urgent of 
his wants. Yet, here, learning flourished at a very early period ; 
poetry was cultivated ; and here the mythology of the northern 
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nations was first reduced into a systematic form. A people, in- 
dependent and free, enacting their own laws, and choosing their 
own magistrates, found, in the possession of these inestimable 
blessings, what was more than a compensation for all the physi- 
cal evils which they endured. Accordingly, while feudal tyran- 
ny, by the bloodshed and oppression to which it every where 
gave birth, retained the finest countries of Europe in a state of 
barbarism ;—liberty and peace, with learning and the arts in 
their train, took refuge in this inhospitable clime ; and found, on 
the confines of the polar circle, an asylum which the plains of 
France or Italy could not have afforded them ;—a memorable 
example how much worse the sufferings are, produced by art, 
than those produced by nature. 

Iceland, indeed, in the state to which it is now reduced, does 
not exhibit so agreeable a spectacle. The physical evils remain, 
and perhaps have increased ; but the moral and political resour- 
ces, by which their bitterness was allayed, have nearly vanished. 
The conquest of Iceland by the Norwegian princes, and the 
union of Norway to the crown of Denmark, have converted Ice- 
land into the poor appendage of an absolute monarch. In the 
ignorance of political economy, or the contempt for it which al- 
ways prevails in such governments, even the means devised for 
promoting the advantage of this unfortunate island, have proved 
fatal to its prosperity ; and the exclusive privilege of a commer- 
cial company—an engine of such destructive power, that even 
the wealth of India is, as has been found by experiment, hardly 
able to withstand it—quickly proved ruinous to Iceland. The 
arts, however, the knowledge and the learning, which once flour- 
ished so remarkably in that island, have not entirely abandoned it ; 
and there still remains much to excite and to gratify the curiosity 
of an enlightened traveller. The manners of civilized nations, 
however much they may resemble one another, must assume a 
different aspect in countries of which the natural history is very 
different ; and it must be always interesting to observe, when the 
change is great, how the former of these accommodate themselves 
to the latter, and how they contrive to diminish the evils which 
they cannot remove. In the instance of Iceland, there is added 
to all this the peculiarities of its natural history, derived from the 
extensive operation of volcanic fire. 

It has accordingly been three times visited by travellers from 
Britain, within the last forty years. In 1772, Sir Joseph Banks, 
who had already circumnavigated the globe, thought it worth 
while to visit the shores of Iceland ; being willing, it would seem, 
after having seen the most delightful dwelling of savage life, to 
look on civilization in its poorest abode. He was accompanied 
by Drs. Solander and/Lind, and by M. Von Troil, who after- 
wards, in a series of Jetters, gave some account of Iceland. 
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In the year 1789, Iceland was again visited by Sir John Stan- 
ley, accompanied by some other gentlemen, who sailed with him 
from Leith. An analysis of the water of the Geyser, so remarka- 
ble for the silicious incrustations it produces, made by Dr. Black, 
was a consequence of this voyage. To the account of this analy- 
sis was added a letter of Sir John Stanley, which caused much 
regret that the author of such a lively and picturesque descrip- 
tion should not have favoured the public with a fuller account of 
his observations. 

In the beginning of summer 1810, Sir George Mackenzie, ac- 
companied by Dr. Holland and Mr. Bright, performed the same 
voyage; and the volume before us gives an account of the part 
of Iceland visited by these gentlemen. Iceland is a very large 
island ; but its coasts only are inhabited, and of these the part 
that is most accessible and best*Kaown, is that which fronts the 
south-west. It was for this part that our travellers shaped their 
course ; and the tract they visited comprehends an extent of about 
120 miles in length along the coast in a direction nearly north- 
west, by a breadth that varies from 40 to 20 miles. ,In a coun- 
try, consisting almost entirely of rocks or of marshes, where there 
are no roads, the horses weak, and the people slow, motion must 
needs be difficult ; and to have visited so large a tract of country, 
in the course of an Icelandic summer, required no small share of 
activity. The line of the coast being deeply indented by the sea, 
is, in fact, much longer than could be inferred from the measures 
above mentioned. The south-west corner of the island sends 
out two extensive promontories, between which a deep gulph, 
called the Faxé Fidrd, is included. The south promontory, called 
the Guldbringé Syssel, is about 45 miles long, by 10 or 12 broad, 
and stretches a little to the south of west. ‘The northern pro- 
montory the Snefell Syssel, or the district of Snowy Mountains, 
1s somewhat longer, considerably broader, and nearly parallel to 
the former. The distance of these promontories, measured along 
the bottom of the gulph, is about 40 miles in a straight line. Our 
travellers went round the shores of these promontories, and also 
along those of the intervening country, besides traversing them 
in several directions, and extending their excursion also inland 
north-east to the Geyser, and east to Hecla and the Obsidian 
rock, distant about 90 geographical miles from Rezkavic, the 
place where they landed, and the metropolis of Iceland, situated 
on a point of land on the north side of the Guldbringé Svyssel. 

This is the country examined ; but it is not from the extent of 
the field, but from the minuteness, the accuracy, and the se- 
lection of the observations, that the merits of a traveller are to 
be estimated. In tlds respect, great praise, we think, is due to 
Sir George Mackenzie and his associates. The objects to which 
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their attention has been directed, appear to have been well che- 
sen; and no opportunity has been lost of acquiring information 
concerning either the past or the present state of the country, 
the manners of the inhabitants, their arts, education, laws, &e. ; 
or concerning the natural history of a country rendered interest- 
ing by the very severity with which nature has treated it, and by 
the unparalleled extent to which volcanic fire has carried its 
operations. On the spirit, therefore, the activity, and the judg- 
ment with which these travels have been conducted, we mean to 
bestow our ungualified approbation, and to point them out as 
highly worthy of imitation. The account with which the public 
is here presented, is written with great plainness and simplicity, 
The narrative is clear and lively ; and the pictures it draws, whe- 
ther moral or physical, carry with them every appearance of ac- 
curacy and good faith. On some occasions, the detail perhaps is 
more minute than was quite necessary ; and circumstances are 
now and then dwelt on, which, though they might affect the com- 
fort of the travellers at the time, do not throw much light either 
upon the natural or moral history of the country. Yet, this does 
not frequently occur ; and as it only makes the picture more com- 
plete, and serves as a security that nothing material is omitted, it 
is in reality better than the opposite extreme, where a narrative, 
meagre and bare of circumstances, always produces a suspicion 
that something, essential, and tending to develop characters, mo- 
ral or physical, has been omitted. 

We shall first present our readers with an account of what re- 
lates to the manners of the inhabitants ; and next of what respects 
the natural history of the country. 

On landing at Reikavic, they were received with kindness and 
hospitality ; and as it was yet too early in the season (7th May) 
for setting out on any distant excursion, they remained there for 
some time, and had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted 
with the principal people, among whom they found several men 
ot learning and information. ‘They gave a ball to the ladies at 
Reikavic, of w hich the account is amusing, as it shows how dif- 
ferently the same object is pursued in different situations. At 
length, they became impatient to set out; and in this first tour 
they walked on foot, and only used horses for carrying their bag- 
gage. A young man who had been educated as a priest, and 
who spoke Latin tolerably well, was hired to attend them as their 
guide. 


“ Early in the morning,” says Sir George, “ the preparation for our 
journey began; but the motions of the Icelanders were so slow, and 
there were so many discussions about distributing the loads on the 
horses, that it was past two in the afternoon before all was ready. The 
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pack-saddles consist of square pieces of light spungy turf cut from 
the bogs, These are tied on with a rope; and a piece of wood, fitted 
to the horse’s back with a peg projecting from each side, ds fastened 
over the turf, and from these pegs the baggage is suspended. The 
Icelanders pretend to be very ‘nice in balancing the loads ; but I do not 
recollect to have ever travelled two miles without stopping ten times 
to rectify the baggage. When all the horses are loaded, they are fas- 
tened to each other, head to tail, and thus proceed in order. The 
horses are very hardy, and patient of fatigue, but easily startled. Every 
{celander, of whatever rank, can shoe a horse ; the shoes are plain, and 
the nails, which are very large, are driven firmly through the hoof, 
and carefully doubled over. In this simple state the shoes remain 
firm, till worn out or broken. Travellers always carry a supply of 
shoes and nails on long journeys. When iron is scarce, the horns of 
sheep are made use of for horse shoes. The day we set out on was 
fine; but snow showers were falling on the mountains round us. We 
passed through a bare, dismal country, among low hills; till, not far 
from Havnefiord, we entered a rough path, where we saw the first 
marks of subterraneous fire. The melted masses of lava seemed to 
have been heaved up in every direction, and had assumed all sorts of 
fantastic forms ;—on every side chasms and caverns presented them- 
selves. When we least expected it, we descrifed the town of Havne- 
ford situated in the midst of the lava, and so placed, that the houses 
obtained complete shelter from masses of matter that had formerly 
carried destruction in their course.” 


The following account seems well calculated to give an idea 
of an Icelandic landscape, and of the face of this very singular 
country. 


“ Having passeda low ridge of hills, we descended into a valley fill- 
ed with lava, which is connected with that about Havnefiord, and has 
evidently proceeded from the same source. Along the edge of this 
we travelled for about two miles, and then began to ascend a ridge 
covered with light slags. We observed that the lava had run down 
on the east side of the valley, and, in some places, it appeared as if it 
had ascended. The ascending of lava is a well known fact, though 
in examining a cold mass, this circumstance strikes an inexperienced 
observer as something wonderful. It is caused by the formation of a 
crust on the cooling of the surface ; and a case or tube being tinus pro- 
duced, the lava rises in the same manner as water in a pipe. Beyond 
this spot we saw the most dreadful effects of subterraneous heat all 
around us; and, as far as the eye could reach over a wide extended 
plain, nothing appeared to relieve it from the black rugged lava, which 
had destroyed the whole of the district. The surface was swelled into 
knobs, from a few feet in diameter to forty or fifty, many of which had 
burst, and disclosed caverns lined with melted matter in the form of 
stalactites. Near this place we went to visit a cave which had been de- 
scribed to us. It was nothing more than an extensive hollow, formed 
by one of those blisters or bubbles in the lava, hundreds of which we 
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had walked over. The bottom of it was covered with ice, and numer. 
ous icicles hung from the roof. The distance to the farther end wag 
55 yards; the height not more than 7 or 8 feet. The inside was lined 
with melted matter disposed in many singular forms. 

“ In our progress to-day, we passed by the source of the river Kal- 
daa, which is a large basin at the bottom of a hollow, into which nume- 
rous streams empty themselves. After running about two miles, this 
river entirely disappears, and is lost among the lava. We met witha 
number of little craters, in a stream of lava less rugged than the rest, 
In one of them, the melted matter had formed a sort of dome, about 
25 feet in diameter, and open at one side. Within, it was lined with 
an assemblage of stalactites, hanging in groups, very curious and fan. 
tastic. 

“ The houses of the Icelanders are all constructed nearly on the 
game plan. An outer wall of turf, about four feet and a half high, and 
six feet thick, encloses all the apartments. On the side facing the 
south are doors serving as entrances to the dwelling-house, smithy, 
dairy, kc. From the door of the house is a long narrow passage, into 
which, on each side, the different apartments open. Between each of 
these is a thick partition of turf; and every apartment has a separate 
roof, through which light is admitted by pieces of glass four or five 
inches square. The pwfncipal rooms of the better sort of houses have 
windows in front, consisting of several panes of glass. The turf walls, 
the earthen floors damp and filthy, make the smell insupportable. 
There is no mode of ventilating any part of the house. The cottages 
of the poorest people are so very wretched, that it is wonderful how 
any thing in the human form can breathe in them.” 


We ought not to be astonished at this want of cleanliness. In 
such a climate as Iceland, warmth and shelter are the articles of 
first necessity, to the attainment of which every thing must be 

sacrificed ; oat more skill in architecture than falls to the share 
of rude people, is required in such circumstances to reconcile 
airiness with warmth. In a country too, subject almost to per- 
petual tempests, this difficulty is greatly increased. ‘The hovels 
in Iceland, we have no doubt, are very bad, but probably not 
worse, allowing for the greater scantiness of resources, and the 
greater severity of climate, than are to be met with in a country 
with which we presume that Sir George Mackenzie is well ac- 
quainted ;—hovels, in the wretchedness and poverty of which, 
have been reared many of those brave and hardy men, to whom 
the military glory of Great Britain owes no small share of its 
support. 

A visit toa clergyman, Mr. Hialtalin, at Suarbar, presents a 
more pleasant picture than the preceding. 


“ In the course of ihe evening,” says Sir George, “ we had much 
conversation with our worthy host, who spoke Latin exceedingly well. 
We obtained some interesting information relative to his parish ; and 
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had much reason to admire his paternal care of the flock committed 
to his charge. Ina population varying from 200 to 210, there are 15 
married couples. The annual number of births 1s 7 : of deaths 6 or 
7; of marriages not quite so muchas 1. The parish is 16 English 
miles in length, and 10 in breadth; so that the population does not 
exceed 11 to a square mile. : 

“ We were gratified with the sight of Mr. Hialtalin’s parish-regis- 
ter, in which is an entry made annually of the state of each family in 
the parish. Under the head of each family were entered, in separate 
columns, the condition of each individual—their age—whether con- 
firmed or not—whether communicants or not—whether able to read 
—general conduct—abilities, &c.; also a list of the books belonging 
to each family.” 


In every situation, but especially in such a one as Iceland, 
where the comforts of life are so few, a pastor like Mr. Hialtalin 
must be of inestimable value. He must appear as a friend and 
a father ; as an angel sent from heaven, to dispel, by the light of 
religion and truth, the evils by which his flock is so closely sur- 
rounded. He himself, in the midst of continual hardship and 
privation, enjoys the great advantage of occupying a place where 
no distinction is to be obtained but by the faithful discharge of 
his duty.. If the ministers of religion shall ever be arranged ac- 
cording to their real usefulness and importance to the world, how 
many bishops and cardinals will doff their mitres and their hats 
before the priest of Suarbar $ 

The following will give a tolerably good notion of the manner 
of living of the people of the better sort. Sir George and his 
friends made a visit at the house of the chief-justice Stephenson. 


“ We were received very cordially, but with a considerable degree 
of form ; and were ushered into the best room by Mr. Stephenson, 
who met us at the door. Almost immediately after we had seated 
ourselves, the ladies of the family made their appearance; and we had 
coffee, wine, biscuit, and English cheese, set before us. This was 
merely a prelude to a more substantial dinner, or rather supper, which 
was brought in at eight o’clock. It consisted of boiled salmon, baked 
mutton, potatoes, (from England) sago and cream, London porter, and 
excellent port wine. We had no doubt that the ladies, who had pre- 
pared and brought in the dishes, would partake of them ; and on our 
declining to take our seats before they had placed themselves at table, 
we were surprised when told they had already dined. The females of 
the highest, as well as of the lowest rank, as in former times in our 
own country, seem to be regarded as mere servants. During the re- 
past, our hostess stood at the door with her arms a-kimbo, locking at 
us; while her daughter, and another young woman, were actively 
employed in changing the plates, and running backwards and for- 
wards for whatever was wanted. Occasionally her ladyship assisted 
in the rites of hospitality ; and next day, when restraint was somewhat 
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worn off, she and the young Iadies chatted and joked with us, laugh. 
Ing heartily at our broken Icelandic, which was mixed with English 
and broken Danish, neither of which they understood.” 


The husbandry of Iceland consists entirely in the management 
of stock, as no corn is produced in the island. The crop of grass 
seems in many places to be considerable, though not nearly what, 
by proper attention, it might be rendered. They begin to cut 
their hay about the end of July ; but Sir George observes, that 
he did not see any field in which plants either useless, or very 
little nutritious, were not equal in quantity to those of greater 
value. All are cut down together by means of a short narrow 
scythe, with which the Icelanders work expeditiously and neatly. 
The rest of the process 1s much the same as with us in Scotland. 
‘The hay is kept chiefly for the cows; but, in severe weather, a 
little is dealt out to the sheep and horses. When the whole ts 
got in, a festival like our harvest-home takes place. Draining 
seems to be the species of improvement most wanted. 

The cattle, in point of size and appearance, are very like the 
largest of our Highland sorts, except that they have seldom horns. 
The sheep appear to be nearly the same with the old breed in. 
the Highlands of Scotland, now nearly extinct. The horses are 
exceeding good. They are accustomed to scramble slowly through 
the bogs and over the rocks, and to dart rapidly forward when- 
ever they come to dry and even ground. In travelling, each of 
the party has generally two or three horses with him, and he 
changes from one to another as they become tired. 


The wages given to servants, male and female, are from four 
to six rixdollars a-year, with food and clothing. ‘The rixdollar, 
which is paper, is worth 4s. English at par ; but the government 
paper is greatly depreciated, and a guinea of gold passes for 
fifteen of these dollars. ‘The rulers of Iceland have not, it would 
seem, discovered the expedient which does so much credit to the 
wisdom of the British senate, that of preventing the depreciation 
of the paper by penal statutes. Every thing, such as weaving, 
spinning, knitting, forging horse-shoes, &c. is done at home, and 
forms the household work in the long dismal winter of that cli- 
mate. ‘The extent of this home manufacture is doubtless the 
reason why clothing is a part of the wages of labour: such arti- 
cles, in many of the situations in Iceland, cannot be had easily 
to purchase. While the people are occupied in these different 
works, one generally reads aloud from their tales and histories. 
Most families are supplied with such books, which they are care- 
ful to exchange with one another. 

The article on the education and literature of the Icelanders is 
by Dr. Holland ; and will be considered as singularly interesting 
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by all who love to see the desire of knowledge, the great charac- 
teristic of man, going with him, to console aad elevate his mind 
in the most remote and forlorn situations. A preliminary disser- 
tation, by the same gentleman, on the ancient history of Iceland, 
displays great ingenuity and research; and we regret that we 
have not been able, for want of room, to make our readers ac- 
quainted with it. ‘ At the present time,’ Dr. Bolland remarks, 
‘there are many individuals living on this remote spot, and from 
their situation exposed to innumerable privations, whose talents 
and acquirements would grace the most refined circles of civilized 
society. The business of education is sytematically carried on 
among all ranks of the inhabitants ; and tne degree of informa- 
tion existing, even among the lower classes, 1s probably greater 
than in almost any part of Continental Europe.’ 

At present, the school at Bessasted is the only regular esta- 
blishment in Iceland, for what may be accounted academical 
education. It consists of three masters, and twenty-four scho- 
lars; and the head master, or Lector Theologiz, has an annual 
sulary of €°9 rixdollars. At this time, the person who heli that 
situation was Steingrim Jonson, a man of ability and learning. 
The school is furnished with a library of twelve to fourteen hun- 
dred volumes, containing some good editions of the classics ; 
and, beside books in Icelandic and Danish, a considerable num- 
ber in German, and some in English and French. 

Of the students educated here,-a few are sent to prosecute 
their studies at the University of Copenhagen: the rest are pro- 
bably mostly settled in Iceland, as Danish priests. Even in this 
peatonn solitude, and entire seclusion from all literary society, 
frequent instances occur, of men who retain their ardour for stu- 
dy, and pursue it successfully through life. ‘This so often hap- 
pens, Dr. Holland says, that it may be re garded as a phenomenon 
requiring a particular explanation. ‘The leisure afforded by the 
long winter of Iceland, he suggests as one of the most obvious 
causes that, by aflording an opportunity, may produce a taste, 
for mental improvement. We must be permitted to remark, how- 
ever, that without a strong predisposition to such exertions, the 
opportunity which retirement affords will be found of little avail. 
Even in academical institutions kindly intended to remove every 
cause of distrac*‘on, anxiety or care, that could turn away the 
mind from the sieady pursuit of science or literature, how rarely 
is an effort perences that correspends to the benevolent i intentions 
of the founder! If amidst the cold and the damp, the darkness 
and the tempests of the polar circle, such effects more frequently 
arise, it must proceed from some favourable structure of the 
mind, or some happy combination of external causes, with which 
we are not sufficiently acquamted. 
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Concerning the diffusion of knowledge among the lower ranks, 
Dr. Holland observes, that it is a very rare thing to meet with 
an Icelander who is unable to read and write, or who does not 
possess considerable intelligence on all subjects which he has any 
access to examine. ‘ The instruction of his children,’ he adds, 
* forms one of his stated occupations ; and while the little earthen 
hut which he inhabits is almost buried in the snow, and while 
darkness and desolation are spread universally around, the light 
of an oil lamp illumines the page from which he reads to his ta- 
mily the lessons of knowledge, religion, and virtue.’ The im- 
portance that is attached to knowledge by all ranks, is attested 
by a very singular article in the ecclesiastical code of this coun- 
try, w hich grants to the bishops, or even the inferior clergy, the 
power of preventing any marriage where the woman is unable to 
read. 

The books in the possession of the lower classes are chiefly of 
a religious nature. In many parishes, there is a small library 
belonging to the church, from which, under the superintendance 
of the priest, every family in the district may derive some little 
addition to its means of instruction and improvement. How 
wonderful is all this in a country, where nature, aided by the 
utmost efforts of human industry, seems barely adequate to pro- 
vide for the articles of first necessity !—Is it because intellectual 
enjoyment is the only luxury that the place affords ? 

The attainments of the Icelanders, with respect to languages, 


are very wonderful, and are among the circumstances that most 


forcibly attract the attention of a stranger. ‘ He sees men whose 
habitations bespeak a condition little removed from the savage 
state; men who are deprived of almost every comfort, and who, 
amid the storms of the surrounding ocean, seek in their little 
boats the scanty provision on which their families depend— 
among these very men he finds an acquaintance with the classi- 
cal writings of antiquity, a taste formed on the models of Greece 
and Rome, and a susceptibility to all the beauties which these 
models disclose. While traversing the country, he is often at- 
tended by guides who can communicate with him in Latin; and, 
arriving at his place of rest for the night, he not unfrequently 
draws forth from his little smithy a man who addresses him in 
Latin, with great fluency and elegance. ‘The Icelanders abound 
in poetical compositions ; history is also a favourite study with 
them ; but it is remarkable, that in science and philosophy, they 
are not at all distinguished.’ Dr. Holland accounts for this last 
circumstance, by supposing that the confusion in which the natu- 
ral history of the country appears, manifesting the action of so 
many unknown and astonishing powers, the operation of which 
seems so little sudjected to rule, and so little guided by analogy, 
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has overwhelmed their understandings, and disappointed all at- 
tempts at generalization. It is certain, that the Icelanders are 
very superstitious, which is no doubt the consequence of living 
in the midst of a terrible and disorderly scene, where the facts 
cannot be reconciled with one another. We shall conclude this 
head with Dr. Holland’s remark, ‘ that this disparity of physical 
and moral circumstances is ‘an-interesting fact, not only in the 
history of Iceland, but in that of the human species. While the 
calamities of internal warfare, and the oppression of tyrannical 
governments have clouded with ignorance and barbarity coun- 
tries on which the sun of nature sheds his brightest beams, the 
possession of Peace, of Political Liberty, and well ordered Laws, 
has given both intellectual and moral exaltation to a community 
which has its abode on the very confines of the habitable globe.’ 

The natural history of Iceland contains a great number of rare 
and interesting objects. Among these we may reckon the Sul- 
phur mountains ; one of which, on the south side of the Guld- 
bringé district, is described by Sir George Mackenzie. At the 
foot of the mountain there was a bank composed of clay and sul- 
phur, with steam issuing from ail parts of it. From a ridge im- 
mediately above it, under which was a deep hollow, a profusion 
of vapour arose, and a confused noise was heard, of boiling and 
splashing, joined to the roaring of steam escaping from crevices 
in the rock. ‘The opposite side of the mountain was covered 
with sulphur, and clay of a white or yellowish colour. From 
whatever spot the sulphur was removed, steam instantly escaped ; 
and, in many places, the sulphur was so hot that they could 
scarcely touch it. From the smell it appeared that the steam 
was mixed with a small quantity of sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
When the thermometer was sunk a few inches into the clay, it 
rose almost to the boiling point. At the bottom of the hollow, 
they found a caldron of mud and water boiling with great vehe- 
mence. ‘The mud was in constant agitation, and often thrown 
up to the height of 6 or 8 feet. In some places the quantity of 
sulphur was very great, and formed a smooth crust, beautifully 
crystallized, and from a quarter of an inch to several inches in 
thickness. The violence with which the steam issues through 
the crevices of the rock is in some places so great, that the noise 
may be heard at the distance of several miles. ‘The visit to this 
place was not without danger. The sensation, says Sir George, 
of a person standing on a support which feebly sustains him over 
an abyss where fire and brimstone are in dreadful and incessant 
action ;—having before him tremendous proofs of what is going 
on beneath ;—enveloped in thick vapours, and stunned with 
thundering noises ;—are hardly to be conceived by one who has 
not experienced them. 
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Their next visit was to the hot springs of Geyser, situated 
considerably inland, and more than 60 miles east of Reikiavic, 
hey are in a valley of considerable size, and on the side of the 
river. ‘The principal fountain, the great Geyser, is in the mid- 
dle of a small eminence, which extends all round it, and is about 
7 feet high. ‘The basin in the middle is of an oval form, 56 feet 
in the longest diameter, and 46 in the shortest. ‘This basin, 
when they arrived, was full of hot water, with a little running 
out at one side. After examining some of the fountains in the 
neighbourbood, of which there are several, they returned to the 
great Geyser, where they were alarmed by a sound like the dis- 
tant discharge of artillery, and the shaking of the ground. The 
water, alter heaving several times, suddenly arose in a large co- 
lumn, accompanied by clouds of steam, to the height of 10 or 12 
feet. The column then seemed to burst, and, sinking down, 
eaused the water to overflow in considerable quantity. This was 
followed by a succession of jets, to the number of 18, some of 
them rising to the height of 50 feet. After the last of these, the 
water disappeared from the basin, and sunk within a pipe about 
10 feet widé, which is in the centre of it. The perpendicular 
depth of the basin is about 3 feet, and that of the pipe appeared 
to be about 60. At 29 minutes past 6 in the evening, the pipe 
was full, and the water being within reach, its temperature 
was found to be 209°. No great jet, however, took place for a 
long time. ‘ We pitched our aie says Sir George, ‘ at the dis- 
tance of about 100 yards from the Geyser, and determined to 
keep watch by turns during the night. About 4 in the morning, 
Mr. Bright, who happened to have the watch, gave the alarm ; 
and we saw water thrown up, and steam issuing with a tremen- 
dous noise, from a place within 50 yards of us, which we had not 
before remarked. There was little water; but the force with 
which the steam escaped, produced a white column of spray and 
vapour at least 60 feet high. We enjoyed this astonishing and 
beautiful spectacle till 7 o’clock, when it gradually disappeared. 
We conjectured this to be the fountain which Sir John Stanley 
has called the New Geyser.’ 

The beautiful and variegated petrifactions which surround the 
Geysers have been often described ; the leaves of birch and wil- 
fow are seen converted into white stone, in a state of the most 
perfect preservation, every fibre being entire. Grass, rushes, and 
masses Of peat, are in the same condition. On the outside of the 
mouth of the Geyser, the depositions, owing to the splashing of 
the water, are rough, and have been compared to the heads of 
cauliflower. The inside of the basin is comparatively smooth ; 
and the matter forming it is more compact and dense than the 
exterior crust. Sir George and his friends carried off a great 
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quantity of these curious specimens ; of which he has presented a 
very fine collection to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

It was not till the night after the explosion just mentioned, that 
they had the satisfaction to see the Great Geyser display its ut- 
most magnificence. This happened about midnight: At that 
season of the year there was light enough to render the whole 
visible; and the effect was more striking, perhaps, from the par- 
tial obscurity. The fountain threw up a succession of magnifi- 
cent jets, the highest of which reached to the height of 90 feet. 

The internal structure necessary to produce those singular al- 
ternations of activity and rest, even supposing a sufficiency of 
water and of heat to be provided, is not easily conceived. That 
the elasticity of vapour is the great agent, and that the Geyser 
is a natural steam engine cannot be questioned. A great quantity 


of steam is always thrown up with the water; and, in some of 


the smaller fountains, bursts of steam are sometimes thrown up 
through the water, the ground at the same time being felt to trem- 
ble all round. Sir George has given a description of the man- 
ner in which he thinks that the Geyser may be produced. He 
conceives a cavity in the heart of a rock to be supplied with wa- 
ter by percolation; while a pipe, first bending to a lower level, 
sends up a perpendicular shaft, which opens at the surface. The 
lower part of this cavity, and part of the shaft or neck, being fill- 
ed with water, if heat continue to be applied, a quantity of steam 
will fill the part of the cavern between the surface of the water 
and the roof. ‘The steam, thus enclosed, if the heat be continu- 
ed, will increase in temperature, and acquire elasticity sufficient to 
force up the water in the shaft, and to throw it to a great height 
inthe air. This is certainly a mechanism by which appearances 
similar to the Geyser may be produced ; though, whether it be 
the actual process of nature, we may never be able to discover. 
Sir George observed a fountain, to which he gives the name of 
the Alternating Geyser. It consisted of two jets from different 
points ; and the one began to rise always when the other ceased. 
He has proposed it as a problem in hydraulics, to contrive the 
means by which an alternation of this kind might be produced 
with the use of valves, which he thinks it probable that nature 
does not employ. We see no reason, however, for thinking that 
valves are not among the resources which nature has in store in 
the bowels of the earth. If we suppose a perpendicular pipe or 
shaft in which there is a contraction, and that above that contrac- 
tion there lyes a large round and smooth stone, of size sufficient 
to shut the contracted part of the pipe, but not completely to fill 
the superior or wider part, we have a valve of a very perfect 
kind, and one which, in strict conformity to analogy, we mmy 
imagine nature to possess. By means of such a valve, the jet of 
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the Geyser might be produced, without the bent pipe in the de- 
scription just given. It would be no objection to this theory, 
that such a valve as is here supposed, must be subject to conti- 
nual waste, and must in time be insufficient for the purpose. The 
changes that take place in these fountains seem to show, that the 
mechanism by which they are produced. is not the most perma- 
nent. 

We have already mentioned the extensive promontory that 
bounds the Gulf of Faxé on the north. This promontory is very 
mountainous, and the summits of the mountains are mostly cov- 
ered with snow. ‘Lhe name given toa mountain of this sort, in 
the Icelandic language, is Jokul; and the highest of these, situ- 
ated at the very western extremity of the promontory, is called 
Snefell-Jokul. Mr. Holland and Mr. Bright ascended to the 
top of the Jokul; and a very lively account of their excursion is 
given trom the journal of the latter. 

Having procured a guide, which was no easy matter, (such is 
the kind of superstitious terror that the Icelanders have for this 
mountain), they began to ascend; and, after walking two hours 
over a barren surface that at every step became more destitute of 
vegetation, they reached the snow. At first, the snow yielded to 
the impression of the foot ; but by and by, it became harder, and 
the steepness so great, as to render the ascent difficult. ‘The 
snow was frequently intersected by deep and wide chasms, the 
passage of which was difficult, and not a little dangerous. At 
last, they reached one of the three summits; but the highest 
point of all, about 100 feet higher was rendered inaccessible 
by a deep chasm that intervened. At the highest point to which 
they reached, the thermometer stood to 34, and on the snow, 32; 
it was then about 3 o’clock. On the sea-shore, at 11 in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer was at 51. After having enjoyed a fine 
view of the coast, and the adjacent mountains, they descended, 
mouch pleased with their excursion, and none more than the guide, 
who found it difficult however to persuade his countrymen that 
he had really been on the top of Snefell Fokul ; such is the super- 
stitious reverence or fear with which this mountain is regarded. 
We regret that the travellers had no barometer, as the ascertain- 
ing of the lower limit of the snow, is a material point, not mere- 
lv in the natural history of this country, but of climate in general, as 
fixing the limit of congelation at the entrance into the polar circle. 
The barometer is an instrument very liable to such accidents as 
had deprived our travellers of theirs ; and it would be well if the 
resources were perfectly understood by which the want of a ba- 
rometer may, in some measure be supplied. 

If 4 traveller be provided with a quadrant, or any instrument 
for measuring vertical angles, his best and easiest method is to 
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take the angle of altitude from a point, of which the distance from 
the mountain can be measured ona map. Had our travellers, 
for instance, taken such an observation at Olafsvic, on the sea- 
shore, the place from which they set out, and had they repeated 
the same at a point on the opposite coast, when they were on the 
other side of the mountain, the mean between these two compu- 
tations of the height could not have failed of coming very near 
the truth. The corrections for curvature and refraction ~~, 
be applied as directed in the notee* We would very much re 

commend this method to travellers, who feel an interest in mea- a 
suring the elevation of the ground over which they pass, and are a 
not provided with barometers. he 

Whenever mountains, where snow is perpetual, are described, & 
a question occurs which it is always material to resolve, viz. i 
Whether the covering consists simply of snow, or if it is what is a 
properly called a glacier ? Travellers do not seem to be always ie 
aware of the difference between these two ways in which frost | 
takes possession of the tops and declivities of mountains. In the '- 
one, the substance is real snow, perhaps much indurated, but A 
still retaining its granular texture, and its white colour. In the 4 
other, the snow is first soaked with rain, which afterwards free- Be 
zes, and converts the whole into ice. This last is the glacier ; at 
it is an emanation from the snow, and constitutes a river of ice, of 
if we may so call it, descending from the great lake of congealed 
water which rests on all the summits that penetrate into the re- 
gion of perpetual frost. Wherever we would define the lower 
boundary of that region, and trace through the atmosphere the ibis 
line that separates animate from inanimate nature, this distinction —. ibe 
is necessary to be kept in view. Mr. Bright has not stated di- an 
rectly any opinion on this subject; but his account seems to ex- 
clude the idea of a glacier. Supposing this to be fact, the height 
at which they fell in with the snow, according to Kirwan’s ta- 
ble,t was 2516 feet above the level of the sea. 

At Olafsvic the nearest village to the mountain, the sun was 
scen both to rise and set in the sea; and, on the 5thof July, Mr. 
Holland observed that he was 2h 35’ under the horizon, the la- 
titude being 64° 58’. Calculating from the instant of the upper 











































* Multiply the horizontal distance in feet by the tangent of the observed 
angle, it will give the height nearly, to be corrected for the curvature of the B 
earth, and the refraction of light, thus: if 

Square the horizontal distance reckoned in English miles; two-thirds of the 
amount is the correction in feet, to be added to the height already found on 
account of the curvature of the earth. i 

From the height thus corrected, subtract one-seventh of the last correction, 
and it will give the height cor rected, both for curvature and refraction. 
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limb of the sun descending below the horizon, to the instant 
when the same limb appears above it, the time, paying no regard 
to the refraction, comes out nearly 40™ greater; so that the re- 
fraction must have retarded sun-set by 20 minutes, and accele- 
rated sun-rise by the quantity. 

Hecla is the most celebrated volcano of Iceland ; and it would 
seem to argue great want of curiosity in a traveller not to visit that 
mountain, though at present it offers nothing very remarkable to 
an observer. ‘The principal advantage which our travellers de- 
rived from their excursion to Hecla, was from it becoming the 
means of their seeing the Iceland Agate, or Obsidian, in its na- 
tive place. A very intelligent guide, whom they there met with, 
told them that he could conduct them to the place where a great 
quantity of Iceland agates was to be found. It was situated 25 
or 30 miles to the eastward of Hecla. ‘There, in a small valley, 
with a lake in one corner, to which they descended with some 
difficulty, they saw opposite to them a perpendicular face of rock, 
resembling a stream of lava. As they advanced towards it, the 
sun broke through the clouds; and the reflexion of his beams, 
from the supposed lava, quickly distinguished the Obsidian. 


“ On ascending one of the abrupt pinnacles which arose out of this 
extraordinary mass of rock, we beheld a region, the desolation of which 
can scarcely he paralleled. Tantastic groups of hills, craters and lava, 
leading the eye to distant snow-crowned jokuls; the mist rising from 
a water-fall; lakes embosomed among bare, bleak mountains; an aw- 
ful and profound silence ; lowering clouds; marks all around of the 
furious action of the most destructive of the elements ;—all combined 
to impress the mind with sensations of dread and wonder.” 


The fires of Hecla are not at present in a state of great activity. 
On its sides, the heat in one or two places under thé surface was 
observed to be 144. When arrived at the summit, they found 
a crater not exceeding 100 feet in depth, with a large mass of 
snow in the bottom of it. ‘The thermometer stood at 39° ; it was 
at this time about 4 in the afternoon. ‘The thermometer, at the 
bottom, at 9 o’clock, had stood at 59%. ‘They estimated the 
height of Hecla at about 4000 feet. The eruptions of this vol- 
cano, as far as they have been recorded, amount only to 22 ; none 
of them more ancient than 1004. Besides these, 20 other erup- 
tions in different volcanoes, have been enumerated. Of these vol- 
canoes, 6, including Hecla, may be considered as active, having 
erupted in the course of the last century. 

No single volcanic mountain appeared to us to have thrown 
out much lava. This was probably owing to the vast number of 
apertures which have given vent to the subterraneous heat. There 
js, accordingly, no country where volcanic eruptions have been so 
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numerous as in Iceland, or have been spread over so large a sur- 
face: no part of the island is wholly free from the marks of vol- 
canic agency 

The mineral kingdom in Iceland assumes a character highly 
interesting, on account of the marks of volcanic. fire that are so 
strongly impressed almost on every object. Of this, no one who 
has visited this island, as far as we know, has given an account 
that, either for accuracy or extent of view, is at all to be compar- 
ed with that which is contained in the volume before us. We 
have only to regret, that there is sometimes too much theory 
mingled with the description, and too great a tendency to run in- 
to polemical discussion. We shall, without any theory, endea- 
vour to give some account of the leading facts. 

The rocks which compose the S. W. of Iceland, are all either 
of the trap formation, or they are real lava. No sandstone, or 
limestone, or argillaceous strata, were any where visible. Green- 
stone was the most common species of trap, and in some cases 
basalt. ‘These rocks are not ‘easily distinguished from lava; and 


whatever opinion may be entertained of their formation, no one: 


can deny that there is great similarity in their visible appear- 
ance. ‘They are chiefly distinguished by this, that calcareous 
spar is often found in greenstone and basalt, but never in those 
lavas that have actually flowed on the surface. The lavas that 
have flowed in the open air have likewise a rugged aspect, hardly 
to be mistaken, acquired by their flowing and cooling at their ex- 
ternal surface at the same time. A crust is formed as tne lava 
flows along, that stops for a while, or retards the progress of the 
stream, till, by accumulation, it gathers force, and breaks in 
pieces the crust, which is tossed about, and forms vast wrinkles, 
as it were, in the rock. ‘The outward part of the lava is vesicu- 
lar and slaggy; the interior often more compact, and in all re- 
spects similar to basalt, greenstone, &c. The lava of Hecla can- 
not be distinguished from some varieties of basalt ; and that of 
Snefel-Jokul has the same characters. Obsidian and pumice are 
also found in Iceland, in circumstances that leave no doubt of 
their volcanic origin. ‘These resemble in all respects the stones 
of the same kind found in the Lipari islands, and described by 
Dolomieu and Spallanzani. 

The volcanic origin of pumice is supported by numberless 
observations. Sir James Hall and Dr. James Home visited a 
mountain on the north side of Lipari, that had escaped the sur- 
vey of Dolomieu. A mass which, at a distance, they took for 
common lava, on a nearer approach they found to be entirely 
composed of obsidian and pumice, which passed into each other. 
The pumice had evidently flowed along with the obsidian, and 


formed the upper surface of the stream, which, on examination,, 
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they found to have flowed by different mouths from the great 
crater. The greatest breadth of this stream was about two miles 
and a half, and the length of it about three. Nothing can make 
the volcanic origin of obsidian pumice more evident than these 
phenomena. It is not inferred trom this that they are in every 
case produced by fire ; but it is made certain that fire does pro- 
duce them in some instances. 

A very remarkable fact, of which we owe the knowledge to 
Sir George Mackenzie, is equally favourable to the volcanic ori- 
gin of pumice. About the end of January, 1783, flames were 
observed rising out of the sea, about 30 miles off Cape Reikianes, 
the western point of the Guldbringé Sysse?. Several small islands 
also appeared, which however, on subsequent examination, were 
not to be found ; but a reef of sunk rocks now exists in the direc- 
tion in which the flames were seen, terminating in what is called 
the Blind Rock, over which the sea breaks. ‘The flames lasted 
several months; during which time, vast quantities of pumice 
and light slags were washed on shore all around the Gulf of 
Faxé. In the beginning of June, earthquakes shook the whole 
of Iceland; the flames in the sea disappeared, and a dreadful 
eruption commenced from Skaptaa Fokul, two hundred miles 
distant from the place where the continuance of flame over the 
surtace of the sea, for the space of six months, had so clearly 
indicated the explosion of a submarine volcano. 

On climbing the mountain Drapuhlid, in search of pearlstone, 
our travellers met with masses of wood mineralized in a manner 
different, we believe, from any hitherto observed. It looks like 
charcoal, but feels much heavier, and contains a great deal of 
chalcedony, intersecting it in transverse fissures. It burns with- 
out flame ; and when the carbonaceous matter is consumed, the 
substance is little altered, and its weight scarcely diminished. 
The Surturbrand, another kind of fossil wood peculiar to Ice- 
land, burns with flame ; and from some specimens of it, seems 
not at all mineralized. It is worked as timber; and Sir George 
brought with him a piece which had served for a table. 

Another very singular phenomenon is here described, and is 
peculiar to Iceland, as far as is yet known. The mountain of 
Akkrefell is composed of beds from 10 to 20, nay sometimes 40 
feet thick, consisting of amygdaloid, tulfa, all apparently in their 
original position, and in one that does not at all indicate the ac- 
tion of volcanic fire. Our geologists, therefore, were very much 
surprised when they found the under sides of many of these beds 
having a slaggy appearance, and bearing unequivocal marks of no 
slight operation of fire. ‘This was the case at the under side of 
every bed, excepting those of tuffa, as far as they ascended. ‘They 
observed also a vein of greenstone, about four feet thick, cutting 
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these beds, and having a vitreous coating on its sides, as is usual 
‘n all the veins of the country. There are similar appearances 
observed in some other of the Icelandic mountains ; and the slag 
above described is sometimes united to calcareous spar. This 
last circumstance is certainly a proof, that the heat which pro- 
duced the slag-like appearance was applied under great pressure, 
otherwise the calcareous spar would have been reduced to quick- 
lime. The face of Akkrefell, where these appearances are ob- 
served, may have been the wall or side of some volcano at the 
bottom of the ocean: the under sides, or edges, of the beds of 
greenstone may have been melted, without the beds themselves 
having flowed. ; 

Another of the facts brought out in this tour, will, we are per- 
suaded, appear no less new than the preceding. Sir George was 
soon led to distinguish two very distinct formations of lava; the 
one the common ; the other, which he has distinguished by the 
name of Cavernous Lava, had no appearance of having flowed, 
but rather of having been melted in its place ; for it appears 
heaved up into large bubbles, or blisters, of various forms, from 
a few feet to 40 or 50 in diameter. Many of them had burst, 
and displayed caverns of considerable depth. It was on this ac- 
count the name of Cavernous Lava was given them. 

This lava was traced to a great distance; it appeared to form 
large valleys; it was often covered by more recent lava—some- 
times with sand, and very commonly with soil. The whole of 
the great plain below Hecla is composed of cavernous lava. It 
reaches from Cape Reikianes to Thingvalia, a distance of 55 
nautical miles. The theory which Sir George has formed of the 
formation of this extraordinary rock, is, that it is one which has 
been softened, and even melted, by subterraneous heat, over a 
vast extent of surface, but without being removed from its place. 
This must have happened at the bottom of the sea, which is con- 
firmed by the sand and sometimes gravel which cover it. But 
till volcanic countries are more carefully examined, we cannot 
hope for any stable theory of these singular phenomena. 

Thus we have three very curious and new facts in geology 
brought to light by these travels. The existence of carbonized 
wood, containing veins of chalcedony ; the slaggy beds of amyg- 
daloid, &c. on the face of Akkrefell ; and, lastly, the cavernous 
lava. Sir George Mackenzie, and the two gentlemen who ac- 
companied him, entered on the examination of a volcanic coun- 
try with particular advantages, in consequence of having studied 
the class of rocks that have the greatest affinity to lava in the 
great variety of these afforded by Scotland, and particularly by 
the country‘round Edinburgh: we mean the trap or whinstone 
rocks, so apt to be confounded with lava, and which, in a coun- 
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try where the two are so much intermixed as in Iceland, would 
unavoidably be so, if the language which nature speaks had not 
been previously studied in one of its simplest forms. 

The volume concludes with a catalogue of Icelandic minerals, 
of which Sir George has presented very rich collections both to 
the Royal Society and to the University of Edinburgh. To all 
this an account of the Botany and Zoology of Iceland is added 
by Mr. Bright. A Meteorological Journal for the year 1811, is 
also given ; from which, if we had leisure to enlarge on it, many 
curious conclusions might be deduced. 





FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, 


Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Miss’R. H. 


THOUGH there is evidently much deficiency in the harmony 
of these pieces, they display strong indications of poetic genius, 
and a degree of natural painting—which (as we are given to un- 
derstand, the author is very young) may possibly, when matured 
by time, produce a still richer colouring. In Spring, a fragment, 
written at Brighton, in 1808, the following lines occur : 


Th’ Almighty’s self has cloath’d these verdant meadows, 
And dyed the sky in a superior azure; 

And delegates of his all-pow’rful will, 

A thousand angels walk their daily rounds. 

One breathes bewitching odours in the blossoms ; 
One raises the full chalice, charg’d with dew, 
And shakes the beamy moisture from the flow’r ; 
Another, taking her celestial pencil, 

Steep’d in the etherial magazine of colours, 

The grand repository of nature’s hues, 

Paints with a ready hand the infant buds 

That faintly rise above their native earth, 

And bids them blow with a celestial warmth. 
Beneath their hands the scene redoubled glows ; 
Nature through all her works the influence feels, 
And all is joy confest, and all is love. 
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[The following interesting extract of a letter, is from a very respectable gen- 
tleman in the Island of Barbadoes, to the Reverend Dr. B+—, of Baltimore, 
We return our thanks to our friend, who has obligingly transmitted it to 
us for publication. } Ed. Select Reviews. 


Barbadoes, 16th May, 1812. 

FOR news, we have none, politically speaking; but 
if I had the elegant pen of a Pliny, I should have much to say to 
my Yacitus—I should have to relate the appearance of a stupen- 
dous meteor, that simultaneously enlightened your entire native 
land, from one end to the other, on the evening of the 20th 
March. It seemed rapidly to pass from the south-east quarter 
of the heavens to the north-west, bursting in the air with the ex- 
plosion of a cannon, which was heard more distinctly in the lee- 
ward part of the island. Some of those who saw it were suddenly 
alarmed with the appearance round them of a strong blaze of 
light, like the reflection of a building on fire close at hand ; but 
on looking upward, they perceived a large globe trailing with a 
cone of fire that filled the whole vault of heaven with its vivid 
lustre: many were sensible of its heat, and all who beheld it 
completely by being at their doors or without, were filled with 
dismay. ‘They computed its duration at two minutes, and it is 
generally believed to have been little less. In Christ Church and. 
St. Philips, and indeed in every part of the island its appearance 
was equally awful and impressive. It was between 7 and 8 
o’clock. Feeling poorly, I had retired after business to a ham- 
mock ; my windows being closed, I saw not the glorious visi- 
tant. 

In the bundle of our A/ercury, long waiting for an opportunity, 
which I now hand you through Dr. M. you will find the account 
of the dreadful and destructive earthquake at the Caraccas, on 
Holy Thursday. Awful indeed are the signs of the times, But 
now I want the concise pen of a Pliny, to paint to you the hor- 
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ror of the inhabitants in this land on the morning of the 1st of 
May. I awoke at or near five o’clock, and finding the morning 
not yet advanced enough to rouse HERR, to renew our Visit to 
the sea, I threw myself again on the bed, and after some time, 
finding the crevice gave me less light, I concluded that we were 
about to get the genial showers expected about the opening of 
May, and again courted the drowsy god. At length I was roused 
by much talking: i in the street ; which was strange to me, as on 
opening my eyes it was more than midnight darkness. A ser- 
vant maid who had slept out, now arrived, and knocking loudly 
was admitted. Judge my surprise to learn that it was 8 o clock ; 

more than two hours had elapsed since the expected sun had not 
arisen, and that utter darkness covered both Heaven and earth, 
while dust fell in clouds from the skies, no longer visible. My 
girls, alarmed, ran to me with the dismal tale. The dust con- 
vinced me that we were under the influence of some volcanic 
eruption; I quieted their fears as well as I could, by represent- 
ing it as at a great distance from us, and assuring them, that, 
however awful and terrific, it was a common and natural effect, 
frequently experienced in countries near volcanoes. I really 
Imagined at first that our boiling spring at Swiner’s Hall, had 
terminated as i had long expected (and still expect it some day 
will) in an eruption of its inflammable contents ; but as no earth- 
quake had preceded the darkness, and the dust was not hot, it 
seemed a proof of its distance from us; on opening a window it 
was impossible not to feel a horror the deepest and most sub- 
lime. There was a darkness, “ visible” indeed. On looking 
upward, all was “ dark, dark, dark,” as Milton says. No gleam, 
no distant ray ; it was as if the Ecernal had shut us up in his 
displeasure in utter darkness forever. It seemed to touch the 
eyeballs with blackness infinite and deep. Many thought that 
the sun was annihilated ; but those persons who had arisen early 
had seen him, or rather his place, before the atmosphere was 
completely filled. At 7 o’clock it was every where “ Nox om- 
nibus noctibus nigrior densior que.” What added to the hor- 
ror of the scene was the consternation of the inhabitants moving 
to and fro with lanterns, and the solemn gloom which pervaded 
almost every countenance, as the feeble gleam of their light play- 
ed across their features. ‘ Animus meminisse horret.” The 
dust continued to fall in sprinkling showers all the forenoon. On 
our first rising it was half an inch deep in our yard. Our He- 
brew neighbours flocked to their synagogue, and our church was 
filled with the devout or terrified of all colours. I attended my 
three girls in the morning costume of lantern and umbrella, 
“worn for use not shew,” to church, through a smart shower of 
ashes ; and spite of my umbrella, my garments were completely 
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and thickly powdered’; no penitent in the days of Job, could have 
exceeded my outward man. I reckon it among the great mercies 
of Heaven to me, that after the first terror was over, and I had 
recommended my spirit to its Creator, I felt a sacred composure 
and calm more consoling to my feelings at the time, and now 
more cordial to my memory than the richest treasure of earthly 
mould. In going to church it was not very encouraging to re- 
collect that we had just read of the vast numbers collected in the 
places of worship to celebrate the:holy day at Caraccas—all swal- 
lowed up; but He who made us, is every where present, and 


never can we shun His appointment. H**** was with us and 


in good spirits. But what excited my surprise was to see at 
church some female countenances marked as it were by the hand 
of Heaven with a resignation and serenity, 1 may say a cheer- 
fulness, that could spring from conscious innocence alone, forti- 
fied by the highest confidence in the Supreme. Previous to our 
going to church, H**** accompanied me (aided by the many 
passing lanterns) to my sister Mary’s; we had ventured out 
without a lantern, but never could have reached our destination 
but for the transient gleam of the lights of other groping pil- 
grims. The wind blew the dust into our eyes; and it is a curi- 
ous fact, that among the great number of persons who had their 
eyes incessantly filled with it, no ill effect has been sustained. In 
a few seconds the eye regained its usual healthy feel as if water 
only had dropped into it. I propose to trouble Dr, M. with a 
bottle of it as an exotic natural curiosity, which you may send to 
the Museum.* It seems to abound in nitre, as will appear by 
rubbing it on paper, and holding it to the canule. ‘The magnet 
draws out particles of irons You will find by the papers, that 
our anxieties were cleared up in a few days as to its origin, by 
an arrival from Saint Vincents, with intelligence of the dreadful 
eruption of the Souffriere. Our darkness however seems to have 
been more intense than theirs. Pliny gives a pretty accurate idea 
of it in his representation of that he experienced at Misenum ; 
but he who shall make the experiment of opening his eyés in a 
close room in the darkesc of -winter-nights, all lights extinguish- 
ed, will have but a faint conception of the grand and profound 
sensation of horror that struck our souls on a first view of this 
unexpected change in our atmosphere. The darkness continued 
till past twelve o’clock ; a twilight succeeded till night, sufficient 
to show us, far as the eye could’ reach; the whole face of nature 
covered with one coat of dusty varying in its depth from three- 
“a half. “In’Saint Andrew’s 
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and Saint Joseph’s parishes, limbs of trees were broken down by 
the weight and force of the masses of heavy volcanic matter. 
Ali around for nearly a fortnight, nothing has met our harass- 
ed eyes but the “omnia mutata, altoque cinere tanquam nive 
obducta:” would we could indeed exchange it for a view of re- 
freshing snow. But He who orders all things, 1 is merciful in all, 
and probably, however distressing this gyptian plague of dust 
is, it may leave a blessing of fertility amply compensating us for 
our present privation of comfort. For the first few days, it was 
impossible not to fecl a sacred awe in traversing the streets upon 
this heap of powder, which rose in clouds after the impression of 
each succeeding foot, when we recollected the denunciation in 
the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. On the first of May we al- 
ways look for genial showers: we arose, and lo! dust and pow- 
der in the place of the fertilizing dews of Heaven, deep and 
drear, for the sun’s precious light. On the night of the 15th we 
had the first fine shower of rain, and never shail I forget the 
delight which I experienced in my walk the next morning on 
viewing the renovated face of nature, and the truly celestial 
Garment, in which the Great Giver has drest our earth, restored, 
At this moment so much is there yet of circulating dust, that my 
ink thickens in my pen. We have had it in our beds and our 
food, and it has insinuated itself every where, almost with the 
tenuity of the air. Our houses and furniture previous to the rain 
no art could keep clean—Every chair shewed us, spite of conti- 
nued exertion that, unto dust we must return. Yet how thankful 
should be our hearts that no earthquake reached us, and that the 
seat of real danger was so distant. There were during the night, 
as I learn, many explosions as of cannon in the air, which gave 
yise to a thousand lying rumours. The French fleet were off, 
with some ; our admiral dismasted, and martial law proclaimed. 
*Tis certain, the governor hearing all these reports, repaired to the 
castle, and had the troops put under arms during the darkness. 
Tn all ages and in all parts of the world, man is the same: Pliny 
speaks too of the real dangers magnified “ fictis mentitisque terro- 
ribus,” and numberless were the phantoms conjured up by the 


imaginations of the populace. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN. 


We have been requested to give a portrait of general Dearborn, with the fol- 
lowing memoir of his military services. We do not answer for its correct- 
ness, but we have not been able to obtain any other. 

On a future octasion we shall present to our readers a portrait of major-gene- 
ral Pinckney, with a sketch of his life. They will thus learn something of 
the men to whom the military operations of our country are committed at 


this awful erisis. 


WHEN the British sent a detachment to destroy the military 
stores in the vicinity of Lexington, Mr. Dearborn, then a young 
gentleman in the study of medicine, resided at Nottingham, in 
New Hampshire. Animated by the patriotic resistance of the 
Americans, immediately on being informed of the battle by ex- 
press, he assembled the inhabitants, and observed that the time 
had now arrived, when the rights of the American people must 
be vindicated by arms. The militia had already gathered, and 
impressed with these sentiments, a company of 65 men armed and 
accoutred, paraded at one o’clock of the next day after the Lex- 
ington battle.—Dearborn advanced with them with such rapidity, 
that they reached Cambridge Common, a distance of 50 miles, 
in 20 hours. After remaining at Cambridge several days, there 
being no immediate occasion for their services, they returned. 
Dearborn was soon after commissioned a captain in one of the 
New Hampshire regiments under the command of col. Stark, and 
such was the confidence of the people in him, that in ten days 
from the time he received his commission, he enlisted a full com- 
pany and marched again to Cambridge. On the morning of the 
glorious seventeenth of Fune, information was received at Mys- 
tic, (now Medford) where Dearborn was stationed, that the Bri- 
tish were preparing to come out from Boston, and storm the 
works which had been thrown up on Breed’s Hill the night be- 
fore, by the Americans. The regiment to which he was attached 
was immediately paraded, and marched to Charlestown Neck. 
Dearborn’s company composed the flank guard to the regiment. 
They crossed the neck under a galling fire from the British men 
of war and floating batteries, and having sustained some loss, ar- 
rived at the heights. The action soon commenced, and the Ame- 
ricans stood their ground, until their ammunition was expended, 
and they could no longer beat off the British bayonets with the 
butt ends of their muskets. Dearborn carried a fusee into the 
battle of Bunker-Hill, and fired regularly with his men. The 
next arduous service in which he was engaged, was the expedi- 
tion to Canada, through the wilds of Kennebec, under the com- 
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mand of general Arnold. He was not ordered on this dangerous 
and difficult service, but persuaded a captain who was drafted, 

to exchange places with him. Thirty-two days were employed 
in traversing the hideous wilderness between the settlements of 
the Kennebec and the Chaudiere, in which every hardship and 
fatigue of which human nature is capable, was endured indiscri- 
minately by the ofhcers and troops. On the highlands between 
the Kennebec and St. Lawrence, the remnant of provisions was 
divided among the companies, who were directed to make the 
best of their way in separate divisions to the settlements on the 
Chaudiere. The last fragment of food in Dearborn’s company 
was shortly consumed, and he was reduced to the extremity of 
dividing a large dog which accompanied him, with his comrades. 
When they reached the Chaudiere, from colds, extreme hard- 
ship, and want of sustenance, his strength failed him and he was 
unable to walk but a short distance without wading into the ri- 
ver to refrigerate and stimulate his limbs. —With difficulty he 
reached a poor hut on the Chaudiere when he told his men he 
could accompany them no farther, animated them forward toa 
glorious discharge of their duty, and would suffer no one to re- 
main to attend him in his illness. Dearborn was here seized 
with a violent iever, during which his life was in danger for ten 
days, without physician or medicine, and with scarcely the ne- 
cessaries of common life. His fine constitution at last surmount- 
ed the disease, and as soon as he was able to mount a horse, he 
proceeded to point Levi, crossed over to Wolf’s cove, and made 
his unexpected appearance at the head of his company a few days 
before the assault on Quebec. At 1 o’clock in the morning on 
the 31st of December, in a severe snow storm, and in a climate 
that vies with Norway in tempest and intense cold, the attack 
was commenced. Dearborn was attached to the corps, under 
general Arnold, who was wounded early in the action and carried 
from the field. Morgan succeeded to the command, and “ with 
a voice louder than the tempest,” animated the troops, as they 
stormed the first barrier and entered the town. Montgomery 
had already bled on immortal ground, and his division being re- 
pulsed, the corps under Morgan was exposed to a sanguinary 
but unavailing contest. From the windows of the store houses, 
each a castle, and from the tops of the parapets, a destructive fire 
was poured upon the assailants. In vain was the second barrier 
gained by scaling ladders ; double ranks of soldiers presented a 
crest of bayonets below, and threatened inevitable destruction to 
any one who should leap from the walls. Dearborn maintained 
for a long time this desperate warfare, until at last he and the 
remnant of his company were overpowered by a sortie of two 
hundred men with field pieces, who attacked him in front and 
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rear in a short street, and compelled him to surrender. The 
whole corps originally led on ‘by Arnold, were killed or made 
prisoners of war. Dearborn was now put into rigid confinement, 
with a number of other officers, who were not allowed to con- 
verse with each other, unless in the presence of the officer of the 
guard. While in prison he was urgently solicited by the Eng- 
lish officers to join the British; was promised a colonel’s com- 
mission if he would accept, and was assured if he refused, that 
he would be sent out to England in the spring and inevitably 
hanged as a rebel. The only reply he made to their solicitations 
or menaces was, that he had taken up arms in defence of the li- 
berties and rights of his country; that he never would disgrace 
himself or dishonour his profession by receiving any appointment 
under Great Britain, but was ready to meet death in any shape 
rather than relinquish the glorious cause he had espoused. 

In May, 1776, col. Meigs and himself were permitted to re- 
turn on their parole. In the March following, Dearborn was ex- 
changed, and appointed major to the 3d New Hampshire regi- 
ment, commanded by col. Scammell. In May he arrived at Ti- 
conderoga, and was constantly in the rear guard, skirmishing with 
the British and Indians, in the retreat of St. Clair, when pressed 
on by Burgoyne’s army. When the advance of Burgoyne was 
checked, and he encamped on the heights of Saratoga, Dearborn 
was appointed lieut. col. commandant of a partisan corps of three 
hundred men, stationed in front, to act as a corps of observation 
in concert with Morgan’s riflemen. In the famous engagement of 
the 19th of Sept. col. Morgan himself commenced the encounter 
by driving in the out-posts and picket guards of the right wing of 
the British army, which was commanded by gen. Burgoyne in 
person. In the hard fought battle of the 7th Oct. he was in the 
division of gen. Arnold, who commenced a furious and perse- 
vering attack on the right wing of the British forces. Whilst 
Arnold pressed hard on the enemy, Dearborn was ordered to 
pass the right, and take possession of six or eight heavy cannon, 
which played over the British into the American lines. In ex- 
ecuting this order, he was charged by a corps of light infantry, 
which he pursued with fixed bayonets, gained the eminence, took 
the cannon and the corps of artillery attached to them, and hav- 
ing disposed of them, made a rapid movement into the rear of 
the British lines, and gave a full fire before his approach was 
discovered. ‘The British were soon after forced into a precipi- 
tate retreat, and Dearborn assisted in storming their works through 
their whole extent, under a tremendous fire of grape and mus- 
ketry. Arnold was wounded in the same leg which suffered 
when Dearborn followed him at the assault on Quebec, and was 
repulsed from the works, after having gained a temporary pos- 
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session of them ; but lieut. col. Brooks having gained the left of 
the encampment, was enabied to maintain his ground. Durin 
the long contended battle, which decided the tate of Burgoyne’s 
army, Dearborn was unable to rest, or take any refreshment from 
daylight until late at night. The succeeding winter he passed in 
camp at Valley Forge, with the main body of the American ar- 
my, commanded by general Washington in person. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the spirited conduct of col. Dear- 
born, and a corps under his command, attracted particularly the 
attention of the commander in chief. After Lee had made a pre- 
cipitate and unexpected retreat, Washington, among other mea- 
sures which he took to check the advance of the British, ordered 

* Dearborn with three hundred and fifty men to attack a body of 
troops which were passing through an orchard on the right wing 
of the enemy. The Americans advanced under a heavy fire with 
a rapid step and shouldered arms. The enemy filed off and form- 
ed on the edge of a morass: The Americans wheeled to the right, 
received their second fire with shouldered arms—marched up un- 
til within eight rods, dressed and gave a full fire and charged 
bayonet. ‘The British having sustained considerable loss, fled 
with precipitation across the morass, where they were protected 
by the main body of the army. * What troops are those,’ inquired 
Washington, with evident pleasure at their gallant conduct :— 
‘ Full blooded Yankees from New Hampshire, Sir,’ replied 
Dearborn. He accompanied gen. Sullivan in his expedition 
against the Indians, and in the battle was attached to gen. Poor’s 
brigade. When the disaffection and treason of Arnold transpir- 
ed, he was stationed at West Point, and was officer of the day 
at the execution of Major Andre. In 1781, he was appointed 
dep. quarter master general with the rank of colonel, and serv- 
ed in that capacity at the siege of Yorktown ; in short, there was 
scarcely a battle between Yorktown and Quebec during the long 
protracted war, in which col. Dearborn did not take a brave, ae- 
tive, and conspicuous part. 

Soon after the peace, he moved into the district of Maine, 
where he was engaged for several years in agricultural pursuits. 
He was appointed major-general of militia, and elected to repre- 
sent the district of Kennebec in the congress of the U. States. 

On the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency he was ap- 
pointed secretary of war. After fulfilling the duties of that office 
for several years, with the approbation of the president, he was 
subsequently appointed to the collectorship for the Port of Bos- 
ton, where he continued till lately made commander in chief of 


the present northern army. 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MACAZINE,. 


Memoirs of Madame de Stael-Holstein. From Boileau’s Translation of her 
* Litterature Ancienne et Moderne.” 


THE account which I am attempting to give of the private and 
literary life of Madame de Stael, will, no doubt, appear unsatis- 
factory to those who are desirous of being acquainted with the 
most minute biographical details of a lady whose writings have 
justly conferred on their author a great degree of celebrity. But, 
independently of the regard due to every living author, I have 
been prevented, by the present restrained communication with 
the continent, from obtaining that degree of information which 
might throw some interest upon this memoir. 

Wilhelmina Necker is the daughter of James Necker and Su- 
san Curchod. She was born in 1768, at Paris, where she was 
educated under the immediate superintendance of her parents. 
She had not reached her tenth year, when her father, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune as a partner in the house of a 
banker named ‘Lhellusson, and who, by some political pamphlets, 
particularly an eulogy of Colbert, which was crowned by the 
French Academy, had acquired an incipient celebrity, was ap- 
pointed to the directorship of the finances of France, under 
Lewis XVI. Her mother, whose virtues and talents had attracted 
the admiration of Gibbon, during his residence in Switzerland, 
was the daughter of a protestant clergyman. As he had endow- 
ed her with learning superior to her sex, she had, before her mar- 
riage, been a governess in the family of Madame de Vermenoux. 
Unacquainted with the Parisian manners, Madame Necker pos- 
sessed none of the attractions of French women: but modesty, 
candour, and good-nature gave her charms of greater value. A 
virtuous education and solitary studies, says Marmontel, adorned 
her mind with all that instruction can add to an excellent natural 
understanding. She had no fault but a too passionate attachment 
to literature and an unbounded desire of obtaining a great cele- 
brity for herself and for her husband. A kind mother, a faithful 
friend, a most affectionate wife, she united all the true character- 
istics of virtue, a firm religious belief, and a great elevation of 
soul. Her thoughts were pure: meditation, however, did not 
tend to enlighten her ideas; in amplifying them she thought to 
improve them, but in extending them she lost herself in hyper- 
boles and metaphysical abstractions. She seemed to behold cer- 
tain objects through a mist which magnified them to her eyes: 
her expressions, on such occasions became so bombastic, that 
their meaning would have appeared ridiculous, had it not been 
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known to be ingenuous. It might be truly said of her, that reli- 
gion and justice formed the ground-work of all her duties. Her 
conduct proved at all times irreproachable and exemplary. 

No sooner was Mr. Necker appointed to the management of 
the finances, than Madame Necker made his power serve to en- 
large the exercise of her active benevolence. She contributed to 
the improvement of the internal regulations of the infirmaries of 
the metropolis, and undertook the special superintendance of an 
hospital which she founded at her own expense, near Paris, and 
which became the model of foundations of that kind. All her 
literary productions attest her care for suffering humanity. Her 
Essay on too precipitate Burials, her Observations on the Found- 
ing of Hospitals, and her Thoughts on Divorce, breathe an ar- 
dent zeal for the happiness of her fellow-creatures ; and her sen- 
timents were always in unison with her writings. 

To make her husband known, to gain him the favour of litera- 

men, the dispensers of fame, and to cause him to be handsome- 
ly spoken of in the highest circles, Madame Necker had formed 
a literary society, which used to meet once a week at her house. 
Along with Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, Marmontel, Saint Lam- 
bert, and other celebrated writers, who attended these meetings, 
they were honoured by the most distinguished residents of for- 
€ign courts, especially the Marquis de Caraccioli, ambassador of 
Naples, Lord Stormont, the ambassador of Great Britain, and 
Count de Creutz, the Swedish ambassador, whose mild philoso- 
phy, modest virtue, and eminent talents, received every where 
an equal share of esteem and admiration. 

But, of all the academicians with whom Madame Necker had 
associated, in order to strengthen her mind by the aid of their 
genius, she placed none upon a level with Thomas and Buffon. 
The former she used to call the man of the age, and the latter 
the man of all ages. The veneration and attachment which she 
felt for these two persons, bordered on adoration ; she consider- 
ed their authority as part of her creed. It was particularly in the 
school of Thomas, a school so fertile in tinsel wit and confused 
metaphysics, that she became a slave to that affected style which, 
as it is continually aiming at elevation and grandeur, conceals 
her amiable mind, and fatigues, without interesting the reader. 

Under the guidance of such a mother, Miss Necker acquired 
with ease that immense variety of knowledge which astonishes 
in her writings, and that brilliant superiority of style which ren- 
ders their study so delightful, notwithstanding a degree of affec- 
tation which they occasionally betray, though much less frequent- 
ly than the works of Madame Necker. Charmed with their early 
display, her parents neglected nothing to cultivate her talents. 
They were soon enabled to devote all their time to this object in 


a rural retreat. 
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Miss Necker was scarcely thirteen years old, when her father, 
impelied by an eager desire of praise, which tormented him dur- 
ing the whole course of his life, published the Account rendered 
to the king of his administration, and availing himself of the un- 
exampled success with which it was received throughout France, 
demanded to be admitted into the privy council. It was in vain 
that his religion was urged as an obstacle.—He flattered himself 
that the fear of losing him would overcome this religious scruple: 
he persisted, and threatened to resign ; but he became the victim 
of his presumption. His resignation was accepted on the 25th of 
May,1781. He retired to Switzerland, where he bought the ba- 
ronial manor of Copet, and he there published his work on the 
administration of the finances. 

At the end of a few years, Mr. Necker re-appeared occasion- 
ally at Paris. Those of his friends who were truly his, and not 
the friends of his situation, visited his house as they had done 
while he was in office. Count de Creutz introduced to him the 
Baron de Stael-Holstein, who had just been sent to him from 
Sweden, as one of the Swedish embassy, and the latter was im- 
mediately admitted into Mr. Necker’s society. Young, and of 
a handsome figure, he had the good fortune to please Miss Neck- 
er. As the king of Sweden shortly after recalled Count de Creutz, 
m order to place him at the head of the department of foreign 
affairs, in his own country, he was succeeded by the Baron de 
Stael-Holstein. Invested with the dignity of a Swedish ambas- 
sador at the court of France, and professing the Protestant reli- 
gion, Baron de Stael soon became the envied husband of a rich 
heiress who had been courted in vain by many French noblemen, 
His happiness however was not much to be envied ; not that Ma- 
dame Stael was without attractions. Her appearance, though not 
handsome, was agreeable ; her deportment noble.—She was of 
the middle size, graceful in her expressions and in her manners. 
She had much vivacity in her eyes, and much acuteness in her 
countenance, which seemed to heighten the pointed wit of her 
remarks. Her faults consisted in too great a carelessness in her 
dress, and an extreme desire of shining in conversation. She 
spoke little, but in aphorisms, and with the evident intention to 
produce effect. The unhappy anxiety to become renowned, which 
she derived from her father, and the pedantic tone which she 
could not help contracting in the society of her mother and Mr. 
Thomas, must no doubt have been disagreeable to a man, simple 
and unaffected in his words and actions. But it was chiefly the 
great superiority of her talents over those of the Baron, that soon 
destroyed that happy harmony which reigns among couples more 
equally allied in this respect. The distance was indeed immense. 
The Baron had even few of those light graces by means of which 
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French vivacity frequently conceals a want of intellectual resour- 
Ces. 
__It was, however, in consequence of this marriage, that Mr. 
Necker settled again in France, at a time when the prodigality 
of his successor in the financial department must necessarily have 
increased his reputation. But as Mr. de Calonne had attacked 
the veracity of his Account presented to the king, in the speech 
he pronounced at the opening of the meeting of the Notables in 
1787, Mr. Necker sent a justification of this account to Louis 
XVI; and although the monarch expressly desired that it might 
not become known, his love of importance and glory could not 
keep him from publishing it. As soon as the king was informed 
that his answer to the speech of Mr. de Calonne was printed, he 
banished him to the distance of forty leagues from Paris.—The 
Baroness de Stael, who in the month of August of the same year 
had given birth to a daughter, accompanied her father in his ex- 
ile. It lasted only four months. On the 25th of August, 1788, 
the king recalled Mr. Necker into administration immediately 
after he had published his work On the Importance of Religious 
‘Opinions. 

The period of this second ministerial reign, which on the 11th 
of July, 1789, ended in a second exile, is the time when Madame 
de Stael entered the thorny path of literature. She began with 
some Letters on the Writings and Character of Ff. F. Roussedtl, 
which met with deserved applause. The third edition is enrich- 
ed with a letter of Madame de Vassy, and an answer to it by 
Madame de Stael. But prior to this time, and ere she had reach- 
ed the age of twenty, she had tried her talents in writing three 
short novels, which she printed at Lausanne in 1795, with an 
Essay on Fictions and a poetic Epistle to Misfortune, composed 
during the tyranny. of Robespierre and his infamous coadjutors ; 
the whole under the title of a Collection of detatched Pieces, the 
second edition of which was published, with corrections and ad- 
ditions, at Leipzic in 1796. In one of these short novels, called 
Mirza, Madame de Stael appears to have anticipated the plan 
which the African Society of London is now endeavouring te 
realise. She makes a traveller in Senegal relate that ‘ the gover- 
nor had induced a negro family to settle at the distance of a few 
leagues, in order to establish a plantation similar to those of St. 
Domingo; hoping, no doubt, that such an example would excite 
the Africans to raise sugar, and that a free trade with this com- 
modity in their own country would leave no inducement to Eu- 
ropeans to snatch them from their native soil, in order to submit 
them to the dreadful yoke of slavery.’ 

In her Essay on Fictions, Madame de Stael has endeavoured 
to prove that novels, which should give a sagacious, eloquent, 
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rofound, and moral picture of real life, would be the most use- 
ful of all kinds of fictions. The imitation of truth constantly 
produces greater effects than are produced by supernatural means. 
Those protracted allegories, wherein, as in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
each canto relates the battle of a knight representing a virtue 
against a vice his adversary, can never be interesting, whatever 
be the talent by which they are embellished. The reader arrives 
at the end, so fatigued with the romantic part of the allegory, that 
he has no ‘strength left to understand its philosophical meaning. 
As for those allegories which aim at mingling jocular wit with 
moral ideas, Madame de Stael thinks that they attain their phi- 
losophical object but very imperfectly. When the allegory is 
really entertaining, most men remember its fable better than its 
result. Gu/liver has afforded more amusement as a tale, than in- 
struction as a moral composition. 

Madame de Stael disapproves of novels founded upon histori- 
cal facts. She pleads for natural fictions, and wishes to see the 
gift of exciting emotions applied to the passions of all ages, to the 
duties of all situations. Among the works of this kind, Tom 
Fones is that of which the moral is the most general. Love, in 
this novel, is introduced merely to heighten the philosophical re- 
sult, to demonstrate the uncertainty of Judgments built upon ap- 
pearances, to show the superiority of natural and as it were invo- 
luntary qualities over reputations grounded on the mere respect 
of outward decorum, is the true object of Tom Sones. —Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams, with all its tedious details and negligences, ap- 
pears likewise to answer Madame de Stael’s ideas of the inex- 
haustible kind of novels to which she alludes. Love has no share 
in the ground-work of this fiction. The unbridled passion of the 
hero of the novel for a distinguished reputation, and the insatia- 
ble curiosity of Caleb that leads him to ascertain whether Falk- 
land deserves the esteem which he enjoys, are the only supports 
of the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views shew how intimately Madame de Stael 
was acquainted with Engiish literature even in her younger years. 
But she was not long permitted to enjoy her first literary success 
in peace. The crisis of the revolution, which embittered her life, 
was fast approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father was going to sit down to 
table with several guests, when the Secretary of State for the na- 

val department came to him, took him aside and delivered to him 
a letter from the king, which commanded him to resign and to 
quit the French territory in silence. Madame Necker, whose 
health was rather precarious, did not take with her any domestic, 
nor any change of apparel, that their departure might not be sus- 
pected. They made use of the carriage in which they generally 
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took a ride in the evening, and hastened onwards night and day 
to Brussels. When the Baroness de Stael joined them three days 
afterwards with her husband, they were still wearing the same 
dress in which they were habited, when, after the grand dinner, 
during which no one had suspected their agitation, they had si- 
lently quitted France, their home, and their friends. Mr. Neck- 
er set off from Brussels, accompanied only by the Baron de Stael, 
to go to Basle through Germany. Madame Necker and the Ba. 
roness de Stael followed with a little less precipitation. They 
were overtaken at Francfort by the bearer of letters from the 

. king and the national assembly, which recalled Mr. Necker fora 
third time into administration. As soon as Madame de Stael 
and her mother had joined him at Basle, he resolved to return to 
France. This journey from Basle to Paris was the most inter- 
esting moment of Madame de Stael’s life. Her father was, as it 
weré, borne in triumph, and she anticipated for the future none 
but happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes were very soon banished. During 
the fifteen months of his being in office for the last time, Mr. 
Necker was constantly involved in a fruitless struggle in behalf 
of the executive power, and as he saw no prospect of being use- 
ful, he retired to his estate at Copet towards the end of 1790. 
Madame de Stael shortly after followed him thither. She return- 
ed to Paris in the first months of 1791, and took perhaps a more 
lively concern in the political events of the day than became the 
wife of a foreign ambassador. It has even been asserted, that, 
moved by the misfortunes with which Louis XVI was threaten- 
ed, she formed the project of saving him, by affording him a se- 
cret retreat at an estate of the Duke of Orleans, in Normandy, 
which was then to be disposed of: but the king preferred to en- 
trust himself to Count de Fersen, and took the road to Montmidi. 
She has also been reproached for her intimacy with M. de Tal- 
Jeyrand Périgord, at that time Bb. of Autun, ‘Viscount Noailles, 
the Lameths, Barnave, Count Louis de Narbonne, Vergniaud, 
and other distinguished members of the constituent and first le- 
gislative assemblies; and it has been said that she accompanied 
Count Narbonne on his circuit to inspect the fortresses of the 
frontiers, immediately after his having been called to the head of 
the war department towards the end of 1791. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that she continued at Paris with her husband until 
the reign of terror. It was only in 1793 that she fled with him 
to Copet, and thence went over to England, where she resided 
were. months. They did not return to France till the year 1795, 
after the Duke of Sudermannia, regent of the kingdom of Swe- 
den during the minority of the unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus 
IV, had appointed Baron de Stael his ambassador with the French 
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republic. It was also nearly about this time that Madame de 
Stael published her Thoughts on Peace, addressed to Mr. Litt and 
the French People, which the illustrious Fox quoted in the House 
of Commons in support of his arguments for peace, and to which 
Sir Francis d’Ivernois repliedsby his Thoughts on War. 

It is possible that, born with a lively disposition, and anxiously 
wishing for the return of order and tranquillity, Madame de Stael 
frequently armed herself with all her eloquence to animate her 
friends, in those disastrous times, to put an end to troubles that 
were continually renewed. In 1795, Legendre, that Parisian 
butcher, who was the friend of Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, 
declaimed more than once against her as being at the head of the 
intrigues that had a tendency to moderation. She says some- 
where in her work on literature: ‘¢ If, to heighten her misfor- 
tune, it were in the midst of political dissentions that a female 
should acquire a remarkable celebrity, her influence would be 
supposed unbounded, though null in reality ; she would be accu- 
sed of the deeds of her friends; she would be hated for what- 
ever is dear to her, and the defenceless objects would be attack- 
ed in preference to those who might yet be feared:” and it is 
her own experience which suggested these expressions. Madame 
de Stael has felt what she complains of ; during the internal dis- 
sentions of France she has been crushed by all parties, astonished 
to find her an interested bystander during the conflict of their 
passions. Her having said, along with the Abbe Siéyes, that the 
constitution of 1795, “ was not yet the good one,” has been im- 
puted to her as a crime. 

While calumny was embittering her days, her feeling heart 
was doomed to a more severe misfortune. Mr. Necker having 
informed her that there was no hope of his wife’s recovery from 
a long illness, which actually terminated her life shortly after, 
Madame de Stael eagerly hastened to her dying mother. She 
found her extremely weak. Madame Necker was fond of hear- 
ing music during her illness: every evcning she sent for some 
musicians, in order that the impressions she received from har- 
monious sounds might keep her soul alive to those sublime 
thoughts from which alone death derives a character of melan- 
choly and tranquillity.—Once, during the last days of her suffer- 
ings, the musicians having neglected coming, Mr. Necker re- 
quested his daughter to perform on the piano. After having 
played a few sonatas, she began to sing a song of Sacchini’s com- 
position, in his Oedipus at Colonna, the words of which recal the 
cares of Antigone.* Her father, on hearing this, shed a flood 


* Elle m’a prodigué sa tendresse et ses soins, 
Son zela dans mes maux m’a fait trouver des charmes. 
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of tears, and threw himself at the feet of his dying consort. His 
protound emotion caused Madame de Stael to give over singing, 
On the very last day of Madame Necker’s life, wind instruments 
were still heard in a room close to her bed-chamber when she 
had already ceased to live. ‘To describe,” says Madame de 
Stael, “the melancholy contrast between the varied expressions 
of the musical sounds, and the uniform feeling of sadness with 
which death filled the heart, is impossible.” ‘Thomas, who has 
celebrated Madame Necker in his verses addressed to Susanna, 
has left an indirect eulogy of her in his Essay on Women. * Trul 
estimable,” says this academician, “ is the female who, though she 
has imbibed in the great world the charms of society, suck as 
good taste, grace and wit, knows how to preserve her heart and 
her understanding from that unfeeling vanity and that false sen- 
sibility, the offspring of the higher circles ; who, reluctantly oblig- 
ed to submit to social forms and usages, never loses sight of na- 
ture, and by whom nature is yet regretted; who, forced by her 
yank to expense and luxury, prefers at least useful expenses, and 
enables industrious poverty to share in her wealth; who, while 
she cultivates literature and philosophy, loves these pursuits for 
their own sake and not for a vain reputation; she in fine who, in 
the midst of levity, does not lose her natural character ; who, in 
the bustle of the world, retains a firm mind; who owns her friend 
in the midst of those by whom he is slandered; who boldly un- 
dertakes his defence, though he is never to know it; and who, 
at home and abroad, rescrves her esteem for virtue, her contempt 
for vice, and her heart for friendship-” In order to assuage her 
grief for the loss of a parent, in every respect entitled to the most 
poignant regret, and to repel the malicious attacks to which she 
was exposed for opinions which were not hers, Madame de Stael 
composed at Lausanne the first part of a philosophical essay on 
the influence of the passions upon the happiness of individuals and 
nations, which she published at Paris in 1796, and of which she 
printed. the second part in 1797. The merit of this work has 
been acknowledged alike in France, in England, and in Germany. 
It abounds in interesting remarks, and views many objects in a 
novel and striking manner. Its style is elegant throughout, and 
but very rarely obscure. It was translated into English in 1798. 
Madame de Stael was with her father at Copet when the French 
troops entered Switzerland. By one of the decrees passed during 
the reign of terror, Mr. Necker, although an alien, had been 
laced on the list of emigrants, and any one, whose name was on 
that fatal list; was to be condemned to death if found on a terri- 
tory occupied by the French armies. But the French generals 
showed him the most réspectful regard, and the Directory after- 
wards erased his name from the list. 
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This moderation induced Madame de Stael to repair once more 
to her husband in France. But at the end of a few months she 
grew tired of the various persecutions to which she was unceas- 
ingly exposed, and hastened back to her father, upbraiding her- 
self for being unable to live like him in solitude, and to exist 
without that competition of thoughts and glory which doubles our 
existence and our powers. 

In 1798, the declining health of Baron de Stael again called 
Madame de Stael to Paris, where he expired in her arms. About 
this time she published a work, On the influence of Revolutions 
upon Literature, of which I have not been able to procure a 
copy; nor have I seen a dramatic piece of her composition, cai- 
led The Secret Sentiment. Madame de Stael, after the death of 
her husband, spent the greatest part of her time with her father 
at Copet and at Lausanne. 

In 1800, when Bonaparte passed through Geneva, he had the 
curiosity to visit Mr. Necker at Copet, where Madame de Stael 
happened to be with her father. The interview was not long, but 
it has been reported that Madame de Stael requested a private 
audience, during which she spoke to the First Consul of the pow- 
erful means which his situation afforded him to provide for the 
happiness of France, and made an eloquent display of some plans 
of her own, which she thought particularly calculated to accoms 
plish this object. Bonaparte appeared to give her an attentive 
hearing : but when she ceased to speak, he coldly asked, ** Who 
educates your children, Madame ?” 

It was chiefly in Switzerland that Madame de Stael wrote the 
novel called Delphine, the first edition of which was printed at 
Geneva in 1802. The moral object of this novel has been equally 
mistaken in France, England, and Germany, and yet it has been 
read every where with the same eagerness. It has had four or 
five editions in France, and has been translated in English and 
German, while the Anti-Delphine of a very sensible English 
young lady, which has drawn sweet tears from the eyes of tender 
females, has met with few readers in England, where Madame 
de Stael’s novel has been loudly condemned. 

The severity of the criticisms which from every corner of Eu- 
rope were directed against a work written with a captivating 
energy of style, drew from the author an ingenious defence. “ In 
most novels, which have a moral object,” says Madame de Stael, 
*¢ personages that are perfect are contrasted with others who are 
completely odious. Such writings, I think, leave no impressioa 
on the only class of readers that are capable of amendment, 
namely, those who are both weak and honest. Utility consists 
in inspiring the dread of faults committed by beings that are na- 
turally virtuous, delicate, and feeling ; to these alone good advice 
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may be serviceable ; they alone may be deterred by a fatal exam. 
ple. The vicious are, by their nature, so different from us, that 
whatever we may write effects no conviction in their minds : ‘their 
language, sentiments, hopes, and fears are so different ; and no- 
thing can have any effect upon them except the events of their 
own life. I need not observe, I hope, that a dramatic writer does 
not approve of the characters he delineates, and that, whether he 
paints a train of errors and their fatal consequences, or a series 
of good actions and their rewards, he is still a severe moralist. 
I am almost ashamed to be obliged to repeat notions which are 
every where so fully acknow dae that they are deemed super- 
fluous.”’ 

One day Mr. Nédhee, in a conversation with his daughter, res- 
pecting the novel of Delphine, which had been so much criticised, 
maintained, that domestic affections alone were capable of afford- 
Ing scenes as tragical as the passion of love ; and to prove his 
assertion, he composed a tale, entitled, The fatal Consequences of 
a single Errar, which Madame de Stael has inserted in the ma- 
nuscripts of her father, published at Geneva in 1804. 

In the mean time Madame de Stael could not habituate herself 
to live in a country which is not her native one, and where sci- 
ences are much more cultivated than literature. Her father per- 
ceived her struggles between her predilection for the brilliant so- 
cieties of Paris and the sorrow she felt at the idea of leaving him. 
Though, in his character of a wise parent, he ought to have con- 
demned, in a widow, the mother of three children, this fatal 
propensity for seeking happiness only in the crowded assemblies 
of the great world, whose votaries alike extol the sallies of false 
wit and the effusions of genius, to be applauded in their turn. 
Mr. Necker, who himself was not yet cured of the same disease, 
encouraged her partiality for France. Fond of the remembrance 
which he had left behind in that country, he endeavoured with 
all his might to preserve its affection for his family. As Madame 
de Stael was perhaps actuated by the secret desire of shining at 
the court of the First Consul, or at least of collecting in the me- 
tropolis of the French republic the flattering meed of praise due 
to her last literary successes, she easily yielded to the persuasions 
of her father, and re-appeared at Paris in 1803. But her resi- 
dence in that city was not of long duration. Whether the watch- 
ful activity of her superior genius was still feared, or that she 
had ventured too sarcastic observations upon the events of the 
day, or whether the First Consul had so little generosity as to be 
revenged on the daughter for a work published against the consu- 
lar government by the father, Bonaparte soon pronounced against 
her a sentence of banishment to the distance of forty leagues 


from Paris; and it has been reported that Madame de Stael had 
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the noble firmness to say to him: * You are giv ing me a cruel 
celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in your history.’ 

Madame de Stael at first retired to Auxerre ; ; but not meeting 
with suitable society, she thought she imight settle at Kouen ; and 
as this city is only thirty-two leagues from Paris, she even tancied 
she might draw a little nearer to the metropolis, and took a house 
in the valley of Montmorency. But the French government or- 
dered her to withdraw within the limits assigned in the sentence 
of her exile ; she then set out for Franctfort, attended by her eld- 
est daughter, and accompanied by the ex- tribune Benjamin Con- 
stant, her faithful protector. From Francfort Madame de Staet 
repaired, in the midst of asevere winter, to the dominions of the 
king of Prussia, where she formed plans destined to make the 
French acquainted with German literature. In the spring of the 
year 1804, she felt herself happy at Berlin, the society of which 
city pleased her much; when, on the morning of the 18th of 
April, a friend brought her letters which informed her of her 
father’s illness. She immediately set off, and until she reached 
Weimar, the idea that she might be deceived that her father 
might be no more, had never entered her mind. Mr. Necker 
had, however, died at Geneva on the 9th of April, 1804, after a 
short but painful illness. During his fever he expressed frequent 
apprehensions that his last work might prove fatal to his daugh- 
ter, and in his delirium he often blessed her and her three chil- 
dren. 

This unexpected blow changed the destiny of Madame de 
Stacl After her tears had flown in abuadance upon the grave 
of a father whom she had affectionately loved, she sought for 
some alleviation to her grief in selecting the most interesting 
fragments among Mr. Necker’s papers, and published them at 
Geneva in 1804, gees with a short account of the character 
and private life of | her father, under the title of Wanuscr ipts of 
Mr. Necker, published by his Daughter. She took care to insert 
in them a compliment paid to the character of Bonaparte in these 
words: “* The First Consul is eminently distinguished by his firm 
and decisive character; it is a splendid will which seizes evérv 
thing, regulates every thing, fixes every thing, and which always 
moves and stops at the proper time. This faculty, which I des- 
cribe after a great model, is the first quality for the chief ruler of 
agreat empire. In the end, it is considered as a law of nature, 
and all opposition vanishes.” This mean flattery on the part of 
aman who had ruined France, to introduce republican forms, 
produced no alteration in the disposition of the First Consul to- 
wards Madame de Stael. ‘The sentence of her banishment was 
not revoked, and the novel of Cor?mna, which appeared soon after 
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Bonaparte had been raised to the imperial throne, has probably 
rendered it irrevocable. 

To dispel her sadness and gloom, Madame de Stael determin. 
ed to travel over the fine countries of Italy. The constant sere- 
nity of the sky, the variety of the landscapes, a delightful music, 
and the contemp! ation of the ruins of that superb Rome, formerly 
mistress of the world, insensibly revived her talents and her en- 
thusiasm, and even gave renewed elasticity to her genius. It is 
to this j journey that learned Europe is indebted for Corinna or 
dtaly, that splendid monument of the fine state, the profound 
erudition, the lively sensibility, and the ardent imagination of its 
author. The mind finds some difficulty in conceiv ‘ing the combi- 
nation of talents which that work possesses. It is written with 
an eloquence bordering on the sublime ; it breathes throughout 
the purest attachment to the true principles of civil liberty ; and 
England and Italy are contrasted in a manner little calculated to 
please those who would wish to destroy every free country. The 
exclamation of Corinna at the sight of the Roman forum, “ Ho- 
nour then, everlasting honour to all courageous and free nations, 
since they thus captivate the attention of posterity!” resounds 
disagreeably in the ears of despots. 

After this effort of genius, Madame de Stael, by way of relax- 
ation, amused herself first with performing in tragedy at Geneva, 
and afterwards assumed the modest office of an editor. Some 
time after the appearance of Corinna, she published two volumes 
of Letters and Reflections of Prince de Ligne, and enriched them 
with a short preface worthy of her talents. Ihave given an En- 
glish translation of this work, to which I attach some little value, 
because it has afforded me an opportunity of associating my name 
with that of such an editor; itis only in this character that I may 
be allowed to aspire to that honour. The literary world is anxi- 
ously expecting the work which Madame de Stael had commenc- 
ed in 1804, upon Germany. 

Far be from me to imitate the numerous slanderers who have 
taken particular delight in publishing the errors of Madame de 
Stael, and falsely adding to their number. It belongs only to the 
pen of history, which will immortalize her merit, to reveal the 
weaknesses by which that merit may be obscured. It is possible 
that Madame de Stael, as has been observed by her father, may 
be ** very susceptible of being misled :” she may sometimes have 
been guilty of “(an amiable thoughtlessness,” as Marmontel calls 
it; but she never can be dispossessed of the first rank among fe- 
male authors, who, in our times, have shed a lustre on French 
literature. _ 
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FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MINSTER LOVEL. 
Sir, 

HAVING lately seen, in the newspapers, the estate at Min- 
ster Lovel, in this county, advertised for sale, it brought to my 
recollection an extraordinary story, which I well remember to 
have heard in my youth, respecting this places I am not aware 
that it has ever appeared in print ; but if it has, in all probability 
it is in one of those ponderous volumes, in which topographical 
history is generally communicated, and which are too expensive 
for private libraries in general. But, even should I be in an error 
in this respect, I think the chances are much against its having 
been correctly stated. If you think it worth a place in your 
Monthly Miscellany, it is at your service. The tradition is to 
the following effect ; and, if the unsettled state of the times, in 
which the events are said to have happened, be taken into con- 
sideration, 't will seem less improbable than, perhaps, upon the 
first impression, it may appear. 

This place was, for some centuries, the seat of the Lovels, be- 
tween whom and it there was, if I may so express myself, an 
appellative reciprocity ; for this family first communicated their 
name, by way of addition, to that of the place; and, subsequent- 
ly, the place furnished the family with the foundation for their 
title of Viscount. ‘The last of them is said to have met his fate 
i a most singular and extraordinary manner, in his mansion- 
house at this place ; which, according to the fashion of the age, 
was a baronial castle, with large vaults and many secret recesses, 
constructed as well for the reception of prisoners, as for the se- 
curing of the persons and property of its possessors. Francis, 
the last lord of this family, and chamberlain to King Richard the 
Third, was one of the noblemen who raised an army, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry the Seventh, under the command 
of the Earl of Lincoln, to support the pretensions of the impos- 
tor, Lambert Simnel, against that monarch. ‘The decisive bat- 
tle, which gave security to Henry’s usurpation, was fought near 
the village of Stoke, on the banks of the river Trent, in Notting- 
hamshire. The slaughter of the insurgent army was immense, 
especially among the officers ; an uncommon proportion of whom 
were slain. The Lord Lovel, however, escaped, by swimming 
his horse across the river, and retiring by unfrequented roads, 
well known to him, into Oxfordshire. As the story proceeds, 
he took care to arrive at the gates of his castle in the dead of 
night, and so disguised as to be known to no one, except a single 
domestic, on whose fidelity he could rely. Before the return of 
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day, he retired to a subterranean recess, of which the faithful 
servant retained the key; and here he remained for several 
months in safety and concealment ; but the estates being seized 
by the king’s orders, the castle dismantled, and the inhabitants 
dispersed by authority, some in confinement, and others to great 
distances, the unfortunate prisoner was left to perish from hun- 
ger in the place of his voluntary imprisonment. So late as in 
the last century, when the small remains of this once-stately edi- 
fice were pulled down, in order to make use of the materials, the 

vault was discovered, and the unfortunate nobleman in it, seated 
in a chair, as he had died. So completely had the external air 
been excluded by rubbish, at the time of dismantling the build- 
ing, that his apparel, w hich was gorgeous in the extreme, and a 
prayer-book lying before him upon a table, were discovered en- 
tire. On the free admission of the air, it was said the whole 
crumbled into dust; but it is not improbable the sanctuary was 
considerably profaned by the rude hands of the persons who dis- 
covered it, either from i ignorance or curiosity. 

While I was committing to paper this extraordinary narrative 
respecting Lord Lovel’s death, it brought to my recollection a 
story I met with a short time since, bearing a strong resemblance 
to it, and communicated in a history of Southwell, in Notting- 
hamshire, lately published. ‘Though already in print, for the 
reasons I have before given respecting topographical works, as it 
will not oceupy much room in your pages, It may not be an un- 
acceptable addition to many of your readers: It runs thus: 

“ About the year 1740, a discovery was made in one of the 
vaults of the archbishop’s palace here (Southwell), which has 
been thought to confirm, in an extraordinary degree, one of those 
many pieces of traditional history, to which the residence of King 
Charles I. and his army here, gave occasion. A story was cur- 
rent, that the last time but one the king was here, a few weeks 
before he came to deliver himself up to the Scotch, the several 
armies of the parliament pressing forward to surround him, news 
was brought by a deserter, that a party of the enemy were ap- 
proaching ; but, some of the king’s guard suspecting the pretend- 
ed deserter to bea spy, forced him into one of the wells of the 
palace. Soon after the restoration, when a small part of this 
building was again converted into a dwelling-house, one of the 
wells was covered over, upon the supposition that it had been 
the scene of this transaction, and therefore, with a very natural 
prejudice, that its water would be unfit for use. About the year 
before mentioned, however, the tenant of a garden contiguous to 
the side of this building, obtained permission to break a doors 
way into one of the small turrets with which it abounded, to 
make a place of reception for his tools. This being done, it was 
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found to have been a vault belonging to a temple of Cloacine. 
On cleaning it of a considerable quantity of earth and rubbish at 
the bottom, there was discovered the entire skeleton of a man 
standing upright, with boots and spurs on, and some parts of the 
arms, usually borne in those days, lying at his feet. Near to this 
skeleton was a skull, with the iron part of an axe, with which the 
person had been slain, still remaining in the cleft of it. The 
spurs were very lately in the possession of one of the gentlemen 
of the church. No facts can be better attested, as some of the 
persons, who were present at the discovery, have only lately died. 
The tradition had long been considered as only an idle tale, which 
the vulgar are apt to adopt without examination, and report with- 
out hesitation ; but now there can be no longer any doubt of the 
fact.” OXONIENSIS. 


Oxford, Sept. 26, 1811. 





FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF PERNAMBUCO-* 


THE great jealousy which the Portuguese have observed from 
time immemorial, in all their commercial dealings, has induced 
them to prohibit foreigners visiting this coast; and before the 
period when the Prince Regent emigrated with his court to Rio 
Janeiro, if any foreign vessel was discovered upon it, she was 
liable to confiscation, and her crew to imprisonment. But since 
this has taken place, as mankind in general go from one extreme 
to the other, we have had free access to all their ports; and to 
say the truth, we are now allowed, like the Jews in Turkey, to 
monopolize nearly the whole of their trade, even the coasting part 
of it. Previous to this event, we were so little acquainted with 
the Brazils, that in most of our maps, this place is called “ Olinda, 
or Pernambuco,” though those are in fact two separate and dis- 
tinct places, the first a city, and the second a populous town, dis- 
tant from each other at least three miles. As I believe no one has 
ever yet favoured the public with an account of either of these 
places, I shall be more explicit in my description, which cannot 
fail of' being interesting, especially as it is composed from my 
own observations during a stay of six weeks, 

Pernambuco Is a large town, containing 60,000 people, and 
carrying on a great foreign and domestic trade. “The coast near 


* We heartily wish our readers in general, in foreign settlements, would imi- 
tate the conduct of this intelligent correspondent. 
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it is very low, and the country well clothed with woods, in per- 
petual verdure, which, contrasted with the white cottages scatter- 
ed along the shore, the Indians fishing in their jungadas, or 
canoes, and the beautiful serene sky, affords to the European as 
he approaches it, a most pleasing prospect. 

The town stands on a great extent of ground, and many of the 
houses are well built, chiefly of stone. The streets are wide and 
spacious, the churches are truly magnificent, and the images they 
contain are immensely valuable. It is supposed that the religious 
form one eighth part of the population; and of the continual 
crowd passing through the streets, they make no small portion. 
These people are dressed according to the order they profess, 
whether Carthusians, Gray Friars, or whatever it may be. One 
of these orders is particularly distinguishable, not only by being 
externally clothed very well, but by their fair round bellies, which 
appear to be in general well lined, and much of the same cut with 
that of Sir John Falstaff. These are the Carmelites. 

Nearly half of the inhabitants are slaves, who are humanely 
treated by the Portuguese, and make good and faithful servants, 
There is a market.appropriated purposely for these unfortunate 
beings, where two or three hundred are commonly seen huddled 
together, squatted on their hams like monkies, and completely z2 
tuerpo. ‘Yhey are thus exposed for sale, having been previously 
rubbed over with a species of oil, which gives them a glossy, 
shining appearance ; and, in addition, are decorated with bead 
necklaces and bracelets, to set them off to advantage. They seem 
to regard white people as a superior sort of beings, and look on 
one as he passes with a most vacant stare. I thought to myself, 
one day, whilst observing three hundred of them landing from a 
vessel just arrived, surely the day will come when these people 
will be as polished as we are, and ourselves become like the an- 
cient Romans, only known in history. 

Pernambuco stands on two islands, and is connected together 
by two bridges, one of which is a most beautiful structure, built 
by the Dutch when they took this place’ from the Portuguese, in 
1670. It consists of fifteen arches, under which runs a strong 
and rapid river, that comes many hundred miles down the coun- 
try. 

"On each side of this bridge are shops full of European mer- 
chandize, particularly English manufactures, or as they are called 
by the Portuguese, * fazendas inglesas.” It is only in the middle 
that a person knows he is on a bridge, he then beholds an open- 
ing, which during the day is often full of passengers, enjoy ing 
the cool refreshing breeze that comes down the river, and grati- 
fying themselves with the prospect, which from this spot is truly 
delightful. The river seen winding up as far as Olinda, which is 
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seated on a hill; on either bank beautiful white cottages, inter- 
mixed with mangrove and cocoa trees, and fruitful vineyards ; 
the Indians paddling down the river with their unwieldy canoes, 
the fishermen on the beach drying their nets, and nature display- 
ing her gayest verdure, form altogether a coup d’ «il, which it is 
impossible to conceive much more to describe. The other is a 
very long wooden bridge, in which there is nothing at all remark- 
able, more than being quite open to the breeze which comes down 
the river. It is on that account much resorted to in the evening, 
especially by the English, who, seated on each side, often amuse 
themselves by criticising, with the characteristic liberty of their 
country, the numerous passengers. 


Most of the houses in Pernambuco are lofty, and, instead of _ 


glass windows, have green lattices, which has a pretty effect, es- 
pecially as all their houses are white, and frequently surrownded, 
with beautiful evergreens. All these windows are prominent, 
not unlike the Elizabethan windows, seen in some of our old 
country towns. During the morning, the better sort of Portu- 
guese are seen leaning out of them, muffled up in their long cloaks, 
and exhibiting a genuine picture of indolence. They never live 
on the ground floor, which is commonly used for cellars or shops. 
The ladies are only seen towards the evening, peeping through 
the lattices; very few ever appearing in the streets, and then 
closely veiled, and in a kind of hammock with curtains, carried 
by two slaves ona long pole. They are remarkably partial to the 
English, which occasions much jealousy, though I do not think 
the Portuguese are so much addicted to this passion as they are 
represented to be. I have observed the same in many foreign 
nations ; a circumstance for which I cannot account, unless it is 
that the English are more handsome than any other people. 

There are a good many coffee-houses here, which are known 
by a small round board, with Casa de Caffé written upon it. The 
principal one is kept by a priest, and is the common resort of all 
the merchants, serving them as an exchange. Good wine, san- 
garee, and a tolerable breakfast, can be procured here at all hours 
of the day. Here is also an excellent billiard table, and several 
backgammon tables, well frequented, especially on a Sunday, the 
day these amusements are mostly followed, according to the cus- 
tom of the Roman Catholic religion. About eleven in the morn- 
ing, the merchants make a tolerable show at this place, and a good 
deal of business is transacted. 

Since the Prince Regent came to the Brazils, the trade has in- 
creased greatly. Before this period it was carried on with Eu- 
rope in large ships, similar to our East Indiamen; but it is of 
‘course now thrown open to all nations. The Portuguese mer- 
chants are rich and respectable. In all thezr transactions, payment 
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is made at the time of purchase; they have no idea of credit, 
Most of eur English merchants are young men, sent out as agents 
from houses in England; they are a very wild set. It always 
appeared a mystery to me, how they contrived to live in such a 
gay style on a trifling commission ; but I have invariably remark- 
ed, that English agents abroad live much superior to their em- 
ployers at home; and while the latter become bankrupts, they in 
general get rich. The reason is obvious. A Mr. Pinches and a 
Mr. Bowen, were the only two I should have had sufficient con- 
fidence in to have entrusted with any concern of importance. [| 
am convinced the highest trust might be reposed in these worthy 
gentlemen. 

The harbour of Pernambuco is wonderfully convenient. It is 
formed by a natural pier, extending in a direct line many miles. 
This is a coral reef, so exactly straight and even, that one would 
almost imagine it the work of art. The vessels lie alongside each 
other in tiers, moored head and stern, about half-pistol shot from 
the shore, and close to this reef, w hich at high water spring tides 
is nearly on a level with the surface of the sea, and forms an ex- 
cellent barrier. ‘This place is in latitude 8° south, consequently 
the heat is excessive, the thermometer frequently being at 90° in 
the shade. During the night it is always calm, with a good deal 
of lightning. About nine in the morning the sea breeze comes 
gradually, and is strongest about noon, when by degrees it dies 
away into a calm that generally takes place towards synset. 

Pernambuco is very well fortified in appearance, but it would 
make a.poor resistance. The carriages of their guns are decayed, 
and no one can conceive such a set of ragged fellows as their sol- 
diers, no two of whom are dressed in the same uniforms An 
officer on duty with his guard, would form an admirable group 
for such a pencil as Hogarth’s. All vessels on arriving in the 
harbour are obliged to land their powder, which is conveyed by 
proper officers to a magazine, and returned on departure. How- 
ever, whilst deposited here, it is in general well tithed. They 
can raise 5000 military, comprising the militia; however, the 
greatest part of these are blacks. 

The governor of Pernambuco is generally a Portuguese noble- 
man, and lives in great state. On passing through the streets, 
every respect is shown him. This office is by no means perma- 
nent, for a new one comes every two or three years from Rio 
Janeiro. The present governor, who is an enterprising man, 
came by land from Bahia, escorted by five hundred troops. They 
had, in their journey, some.very severe skirmishes with the na- 
tives, who are called the Japayos, and are Cannibals. By disease, 
wild beasts, enemies, and other evils, very little more than half 


of them arrived safe. 
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The churches at Pernambuco are large buildings. ‘They con- 
tain some excellent paintings, and each of them has a number of 
chancels, or more properly chapels, dedicated to particular saints, 
which on certain days are shown, ornamented with flowers. They 
are quite open, having no pews, and the people either stand or 
kneel. All are very richly furnished ; in short, no one can con- 
_ ceive the grandeur the insides some of them exhibit. They are 
generally very large, with a great number of pillars, which gives 
them the appearance of cathedrals. One large consecrated lamp 
is continually burning over the high altar, and also a great num- 
ber of tapers, in candlesticks, about seven or eight feet high, 
some of them of massy silver. The glimmering of these candles 
at noon day, has a curious and rather solemn effect. ‘The doors 
are generally open, and a good many people are seen on their 
knees at prayers, before the different saints ; others receiving the 
sacrament, some confessing, and Padres (priests) gliding from 
one door to another, or traversing with a silent sanctified deport- 
ment the different parts of the church. ‘These conspire to give a 
stranger an idea, that they have enough todo. A confessional 
chair, of which there are generally six or eight in a church, is 
made very large and high, so that the priest, who is in it, is not 
seen. Those who wish to confess (mostly women) go singly, and 
kneeling down opposite a lattice work in the side of it, ease their 
burthened consciences, and get absolution. Besides the church 
itself, there is always under the same roof apartments for the Pa- 
dres, or Fathers, (as the Portuguese style the priests) in which 
they live much in the same manner as our monks of old, having 
their cells and a large room where they dine together. 

There are numbers of helpless old women, who live constant- 
ly in the churches, and are subsisted by what is left at their tables. 
These priests have the character of being very hospitable; and 
are so serviceable to foreigners, that for a trifling sum they will 
not only show the relicts of their churches, but also where the 
most beauteous and courteous ladies of the town reside. The 
English residents give strange accounts of some of them, who, it 
is said, are much addited to a vice very prevalent in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. I was told of another circumstance, which will 
perhaps scarcely be credited. It is the province of one of them 
to recommend objects of charity ; this man carries on a most pro- 
fitable trade by it. He is known to have in his pay several loath- 
some decrepid wretches, such as are most calculated to excite 
charity, and stations them at the corner of streets best frequented. 
They are furnished by him with a written testimonial, and are 
allowed by him a small share of the profits. I cannot say how 
the religious are supported, but great numbers are always seen 
in the streets, dressed in their robes, soliciting alms; for which 
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purpose they carry a small square box, with the figure of Christ, 
or some particular saint, painted upon it. I observed, that, not- 
withstanding they consider the English as heretics, they do not 
scruple to receive their money, for which they bestow in return a 
benediction ; and so well are they aware of the liberality of our 
countrymen, that if a Portuguese and an Englishman are stand- 
ing together in the street, they will never fail to accost the Eng- 
lishman first. 

In every street there are different images of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, which, on particular days are exposed to view, 
superbly illuminated with a number of large candles. About 
eight in the evening the children in the neighbourhood assemble 
round them and sing hymns. This has a pleasing effect, espe- 
cially as they keep time with great exactness, and have a person 
to direct them who rings a little bell, whilst they are singing pare 
ticular parts. Another custom seems remarkably strange. Twice 
every day, about ten in the morning and seven in the evening, at 
the tolling of a bell every thing in an instant is at a stand. Men, 
women, or children, whether in the streets or the houses, instant- 
ly pull off their hats, cross themselves, and say a short prayer. 
This continues about a minute. At the second tolling every thing 
goes on again as usual. During this time a particular part of the 
mass is being performed in the grand church. Although ‘this 
has a striking effect, the positions people are some times caught 
in are very ludicrous. It appears almost the instantaneous effect 
of magic. It was my good fortune to be here during Lent, which 
is most rigidly observed. ‘The illuminations on the churches, 
fire-works, and processions during the Easter, were very grand. 
The latter surpass any thing of the kind I ever heard of. It is 
impossible to avoid smiling at such a combination of superstition 
and folly, and at the same time being sensibly struck with the 
immense value of the images displayed on the occasion. One of 
them I shall describe. Although I may not perhaps be exactly 
correct in the number of priests, monks, &c. I assure you I am 
nearly so. It took place on Easter Sunday, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. ‘The order was as follows: 


Black girls strewing flowers. 

A trumpeter covered entirely with black crape, close fitted to his 
body, with two large horns and red eyes. 

Four priests carrying a large red flag with gold fringe, having a 
white cross upon it. 

Twenty monks in their robes, two and two, the first carrying a con- 
secrated lamp. 

Thirty white children, dressed as cherubims and seraphims, with 
gauze wings edged with tinsel, large feathers on their heads, carrying 


emblems of peace, plenty, &c. 
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The bishop in his robes, sprinkling holy water from a vase carried 
by a priest, and bestowing his blessings as he passed, by lifting up his 
hands and frequent ejaculations. 

A priest carrying a cross of solid gold. 

Forty priests, two and two, singing hymns at intervals. 

An officer and twelve soldiers, six abreast, with arms reversed. 

A band of music, playing at intervals solemn airs. 

Forty Gray Friars in their robes, two and two. 

Black officer and twelve black soldiers, six abreast, with arms re- 
versed. 

Large oblong square pedestal, representing the nativity of Christ in 
figures of silver, as large as life, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Carthusian monks with lighted tapers, two and two. 

Another pedestal showing Christ’s preaching in the wilderness, in 
figures of silver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Carmelite monks in their robes, carrying tapers, two and 
two. 

Another pedestal showing Christ’s transfiguration, in figures of sil- 
ver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty choristers singing hymns. 

Pedestal showing the Last Supper, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Gray Friars with tapers. 

Pedestal showing Christ being scourged, carried by twelve men. 

A priest carrying a black flag. 

Thirty priests with lighted tapers, two and two. 

A pedestal with the crucifixion in gold, the rays round Christ’s head 
set with precious stones, carried by twelve slaves. 

Fifty poor black women, two abreast, weeping. 

Pedestal showing the tomb with the Virgin Mary weeping over it, 
in figures of silver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Eifty black women weeping. 

Pedestal showing the ascension of Christ into Heaven, in silver, car- 
ried by twelve slaves. 

Fifty choristers singing hymns. 

About two hundred priests and monks in their different orders, six 
abreast, each order with a gold or silver cross. 

An officer and twenty-four black soldiers, shouldered arms. 

Band of music. 

About five hundred soldiers, six deep. 

Royal standard of Portugal. 

The governor with his aides-du-camp. 

Band of music. 

About five hundred black soldiers, part of the militia. 


Every one seemed sensibly affected with the solemnity of the scene. 
As the procession passed along, the people fell on their knees 
with uplifted hands, and when the crucifixion came by I observed 
most of them wept. From the first image as far as the governor, 
was a row on each side, consisting of all the gentlemen in the 
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purpose they carry a small square box, with the figure of Christ, 
or some particular saint, painted upon it. I observed, that, not- 
withstanding they consider the English as heretics, they do not 
scruple to receive their money, for which they bestow in return a 
benediction ; and so well are they aware of the liberality of our 
countrymen, that if a Portuguese and an Englishman are stand- 
ing together in the street, they will never fail to accost the Eng- 
lishman first. 

In every street there are different images of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, which, on particular days are exposed to view, 
superbly illuminated with a number of large candles. About 
eight in the evening the children in the neighbourhood assemble 
round them and sing hymns. This has a pleasing effect, espe- 
cially as they keep time with great exactness, and have a person 
to direct them who rings a little bell, whilst they are singing pare 
ticular parts. Another custom seems remarkably strange. ‘Twice 
every day, about ten in the morning and seven in the evening, at 
the tolling of a bell every thing in an instant is at a stand. Men, 
women, or children, whether in the streets or the houses, instant- 
ly pull off their hats, cross themselves, and say a short prayer. 
This continues about a minute. At the second tolling every thing 
goes on again as usual. During this time a particular part of the 
mass is being performed in the grand church. Although ‘this 
has a striking effect, the positions people are some times caught 
in are very ludicrous. It appears almost the instantaneous effect 
of magic. It was my good fortune to be here during Lent, which 
is most rigidly observed. ‘The illuminations on the churches, 
fire-works, and processions during the Easter, were very grand. 
The latter surpass any thing of the kind I ever heard of. It is 
impossible to avoid smiling at such a combination of superstition 
and folly, and at the same time being sensibly struck with the 
immense value of the images displayed on the occasion. One of 
them I shall describe. Although I may not perhaps be exactly 
correct in the number of priests, monks, &c. I assure you I am 
nearly so. It took place on Easter Sunday, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. ‘The order was as follows : 


Black girls strewing flowers. 
A trumpeter covered entirely with black crape, close fitted to his 


body, with two large horns and red eyes. 

Four priests carrying a large red flag with gold fringe, having a 
white cross upon it. 

Twenty monks in their robes, two and two, the first carrying a con- 


secrated lamp. 
T hirty white children, dressed as cherubims and seraphims, with 


gauze wings edged with tinsel, large feathers on their heads, carrying 
emblems of peace, plenty, &c. 
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The bishop in his robes, sprinkling holy water from a vase carried 
by a priest, and bestowing his blessings as he passed, by lifting up his 
hands and frequent ejaculations. 

A priest carrying a cross of solid gold. 

Forty priests, two and two, singing hymns at intervals. 

An officer and twelve soldiers, six abreast, with arms reversed. 

A band of music, playing at intervals solemn airs. 

Forty Gray Friars in their robes, two and two. 

Black officer and twelve black soldiers, six abreast, with arms re- 
versed. 

Large oblong square pedestal, representing the nativity of Christ in 
figures of silver, as large as life, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Carthusian monks with lighted tapers, two and two. 

Another pedestal showing Christ’s preaching in the wilderness, in 
figures of silver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Carmelite monks in their robes, carrying tapers, two and 
two. 

Another pedestal showing Christ’s transfiguration, in figures of sil- 
ver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty choristers singing hymns. 

Pedestal showing the Last Supper, carried by twelve slaves. 

Twenty Gray Friars with tapers. 

Pedestal showing Christ being scourged, carried by twelve men. 
A priest carrying a black flag. 

Thirty priests with lighted tapers, two and two. 

A pedestal with the crucifixion in gold, the rays round Christ’s head 
set with precious stones, carried by twelve slaves. 

Fifty poor black women, two abreast, weeping. 

Pedestal showing the tomb with the Virgin Mary weeping over it, 
in figures of silver, carried by twelve slaves. 

Eifty black women weeping. 

Pedestal showing the ascension of Christ into Heaven, in silver, car- 
ried by twelve slaves. 

Fifty choristers singing hymns. 

About two hundred priests and monks in their different orders, six 
abreast, each order with a gold or silver cross. 

An officer and twenty-four black soldiers, shouldered arms. 

Band of music. 

About five hundred soldiers, six deep. 

Royal standard of Portugal. 

The governor with his aides-du-camp. 

Band of music. 

About five hundred black soldiers, part of the militia. 


Every one seemed sensibly affected with the solemnity of the scene. 
As the procession passed along, the people fell on their knees 
with uplifted hands, and when the crucifixion came by I observed 
most of them wept. From the first image as far as the governor, 
was a row on each side, consisting of all the gentlemen in the 
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town, in long black cloaks, carrying white rods, who walked in 
a direct line, about three yards .distant from it. These shows 
are often repeated, and, as may be conceived, have a wonderful 
effect on the lower classes, especially the slaves. 

The Portuguese take every method of impressing on the minds 
of the latter the importance of religion, of which the following 
cannot fail of striking them forcibly. Whenever a slave happens 
to die before he is baptized, they do not allow him burial; but 
his body is thrown down on the sea shore, a little below the town, 
where it is left a prey for bustards and wild beasts. In a walk 
along the beach to Olinda, I saw no less than five of these bodies 
lying a little above high water mark. It is impossible to con- 
ceive more disgusting objects ; however, I took special care after- 
wards to avoid them, which was easily done, as the birds (who 
flock round them like the crows in England round a dead horse) 
pointed out where they lay. 

The Portuguese have but few amusements. The principal 
one I saw was the theatre, which was only opened one night, 
when the governor was present. A number of soldiers patroled 
the different parts of the house to preserve order. Every thing 
passed on very well until about the middle, when a song being 
feebly encored by two or three Portuguese in the pit, an officer 
ordered silence ina very peremptory votce ; which not according 
with the ideas of some English captains, they resumed the cry 
of encore, in which most of the Portuguese (thus encouraged) 
ventured to join. A commotion took place, the play finished, 
the guard was called in, through which our countrymen effected 
a safe retreat, leaving their allies in the pit, who were at last sur- 
rounded and made prisoners, and after some resistance carried to 
the guard-house. The next day they were released by the go- 
vernor, who graciously condescended to pardon them. The the- 
atre was never re-opened. 

Whilst here, I witnessed an instance of the effect it would have 
on a man to be estranged from his native country in his youth, 
in the person of one of the governor’s aides-du-camp. This young 
man, who is a native of Cornwall, and is now about thirty years 
of age, was taken prisoner more than sixteen years ago, ina small 
English vessel smuggling on the coast, on board of which he was 
in the capacity of a cabin boy. Being a handsome youth, the 
governor conceived a partiality for him, and brought him up in 
the Portuguese army : he is now his favourite aide-du-camp, and 
always accompanies him when he goes in public. He is a gen- 
teel young man; his blue eyes and fair complexion immediately 
denote him to be an Englishman. Singular as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, he has nearly forgot his native language, and 
does not take the least notice whatever of his countrymen, whom 
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he seems even to disown. He appears long ago to have given 
up all ideas of ever more returning to visit the country which 
gave him birth, and to have become quite a naturalized Portu- 
guese. Many interesting reflections will naturally arise in the 
minds of those who read this, possessing any degree of sensibility, 
on contemplating this singular and romantic incident. 

Pernambuco is seated on very low ground, and quite sur- 
rounded by water, consequently intermittent rivers are very com- 
mon. There is only one hospital, which consists of a very large 
room with about thirty beds on each side, filled with wretches 
suffering under the most loathsome diseases. A man stands at 
the door to solicit the charity of passengers, which helps to de- 
fray the expenses. When a patient dies, he is laid on a table at 
the entrance with a plate on his breast, to raise in a similar way 
money to bury him. It often happens four or five bodies are 
thus exposed. Great numbers of slaves die of the small-pox on 
their first importation, and still more from the fever and dysen- 
tery. A few months before my arrival here, a tribe of the natives 
or Japayos, consisting of about two hundred men, women, and 
children, came to the town from the interior. ‘The governor gave 
them every encouragement ; but these complaints (especially the 
latter) getting amongst them, the whole party diced successively. 
The country a few miles from the town is full of thick impene- 
trable woods, dreadfully infested with wild beasts and reptiles, 
especially snakes. I was one evening returning to the town from 
Mr. M—’s country residence, when I saw a poor aged black stung 
in the leg by one of the latter, which he managed however to kill 
with a large stick he carried. It was about four feet long, of a 
dusky greenish brown colour, with black spots on the back, and 
rather of a lighter colour under the belly. He conveyed it in his 
hand to the town, groaning piteously all the way, which I found 
he had good reason to do, for one of the English I met with told 
me there was no cure for the bite of that particular snake, and 
that his death would certainly follow in a few hours. By the time 
we arrived in the town, his leg and thigh were so much swollen 
that he could scarcely walk. As he passed through the streets to 
the hospital, no one seemed to take any notice of his distress, un- 
less by shaking their heads to signify it was all over. I pitied the 
poor fellow’s situation from the bottom of my heart. Two days 
after, I saw his body at the hospital door, exposed in the usual 
way to raise money to bury it; it was quite putrid, especially the 
leg which had been stung. 

I have often heard of the Ignis fatuus, or as it is called, a Jack- 
a-Lantern, but I never saw one before I came to Pernambuco, at 
a short distance from which they are very common. It is mostly 
at twilight in the evening they are visible, when I have counted 
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more than thirty together. I know not what to compare them to, 
unless it is the very large sparks which fly from a blacksmith’s 
forge ; they rise from the ground and continue to float about in 
the atmosphere, at the distance of eight or ten feet from the sur. 
face, for some minutes, when they totally disappear. 

This country also abounds with the most beautiful birds, some 
of which are as red as scarlet, and sing delightfully. Macaws 
and parrots are also very common, nearly every house having one 
or two at the door; and as they often set each other a chatterin 
through a whole street, they make such a confounded din that an 
Englishman would think he was got into a Welsh market. 

In regard to the fishes on this coast they are very numerous, 
The river near Pernambuco abounds with alligators, which are 
often very destructive ; and that extraordinary fish, the torpedo, 
is frequently caught here. The electric power is so strong in 
this fish, that even the line which catches him conveys a slight 
shock. The blacks have a curious way of catching fish, which 
is thus performed : on a dark night they go on jungadas, (a sort 
of canoe composed of three or four long pieces of wood lashed 
together) on which they make a large blazing fire, which instant- 
ly attracts the fish, when they strike them with harpoons ; most 
of the fish with which Pernambuco is supplied are caught in this 
way. I have before observed that Olinda is a distinct city, three 
miles from Pernambuco. One day I visited this place in company 
with an American captain. It is seated on a small hill, on the 
summit of which is a large monastery. 

The town is small; and though most of the merchants of Per- 
nambuco have scats here, it is nevertheless very thinly peopled. 
The houses are beautiful white buildings, interspersed with de- 
lightful gardens ; rising as they do one above another on the side 
of the hill, it is seen a great way off at sea. The great trade and 
other advantages of Pernambuco have drawn all the merchants 
from it ; and it now contains little more than two monasteries and 
a nunnery, with a few poor people dependent on them. ‘The 
object which particularly attracted our attention was, the monas- 
tery on the hill; the church of which being open, we enter- 
ed to view its curiosities. A slave kindly offered his services, 
and showed us whatever we wished to see. In the middle of it 
lay the body of a black woman, for interment. The images and 
gilt cornices were very grand ; it is almost impossible to conceive 
the magnificence some of these places exhibit. We observed a 
large curtain that concealed something. We wished to see it: 
the slave at first hesitated, but, on looking round and perceiving 
none of the padres near, he ventured to draw it up ; 1t was a most 
valuable crucifix in gold, as large as life. Whilst describing its 
value, a priest came in; the slave, struck with terror, fell on his 
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knees and implored his pardon. I perceived it was of no avail ; 
and therefore I had recourse to artifice, to save the poor fellow a 
flogging. I told him I was a Roman Catholic, but he would not 
believe it. By good fortune I had a gold cross for a brooch in 
my bosom; I showed it him, he was then convinced, pardon- 
ed the slave, and showed us all the curiosities we had not pre- 
viously seen, especially some exquisite paintings on religious sub- 
jects. 

One cannot imagine a more romantic situation, or one which 
- commands a more lovely prospect than this monastery, especially 
the church, which is far the highest object on this coast, and is 
visible a long way off at sea. As it was late in the evening be- 
fore we returned to the bottom of the hill, after taking each a 
glass of sangaree, and smoking a segar, we hired a canoe, which 
soon paddled us down the river to Pernambuco, through a swam- 
py wood of low mangrove trees, full of alligators, one of which 
we could discern crossing the river a little before us. 

The Portuguese are an honest well-behaved people, remarka- 
bly attached to the English; but they are passionate in the ex- 
treme, and murders are very common. ‘These are never commit- 
ted for the sake of plunder, but of revenge, or are the effect of 
some sudden quarrel. One day I witnessed one of them take 
place, which almost chilled my blood. Happening to go down 
to the cotton-wharf, I saw two men fighting, one of them gave 
the other a severe blow on the breast, which exasperated him so 
much that he immediately drew a knife and cut his adversary 
across the abdomen, by which all the viscera fell out, and a good 
deal of the feces. The unfortunate man expired in about five 
minutes, while the assassin took sanctuary in a neighbouring 
church ; and in about a week afterwards I saw him looking at 
some English hardware in a shop window. ‘The man who was 
thus killed was remarkably active in assisting us when we dis- 
charged our cargo, having the command of one of the boats 
which conveyed it to the shore. It is too expensive for any one 
to undertake to bring a criminal to justice for a capital crime, 
unless he is possessed of a good property, and even then, if he 
has taken sanctuary, itis of nouse. The Portuguese are sober, 
and tolerably industrious. Their seamen are remarkably good 
and faithful, and are particularly adapted for English merchant 
shipping, in preference to any other foreigners. ‘This I have 
often experienced. The produce of the Brazils consists of gold, 
silver, diamonds, sugar, cotton, hides, ipecacuana, sarsaparilla, 
fustic, rum, molasses, coffee, ginger, and many other valuable 
commodities ; but the greatest part of these articles are not im- 
portable into England, on account of our West-India possessions, 
the produce of which is nearly similar, but inferior in quality, 
and double the price of that brought from the Brazils. 
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Madame Blanchard.—Madame Blanchard, notwithstanding her late 
disaster at Rome, made another ascension from that capital on the 
23d of December. After experiencing the extremes of heat and cold, 
she says, she fell into a profound sleep, during which her balloon at- 
tained an elevation of 12,000 feet. She afterwards descended at Tag- 
liacozza. 


Ladder in case of Fire.—Paris, Feb. 14. M. Regnier, conservator 
of the Artillery Museum, has received the prize for the invention of a 
Jadder, which consists of several /engths, each four yards long, which 
fasten into each other, so that when united, they form one ladder e/e- 
ven yards in length, without the necessity for cords, or other mode of 
tying them together. Although the bands which combine these lad- 
ders are of iron, yet the whole together does not weigh above 200 Ibs. 
so that two men can readily carry the whole to any place where it 
may be wanted. Or it may be carried in parts; where houses, &c. 
are not high. 


Banditti in force-—The forests of the Spessart, and Odenwald, are 
said to have been recently the theatre of sanguinary conflicts. A 
corps of 4000 troops having been sent to discover the brigands, divid- 
ed themselves into small parties: some of these, after repeated at- 
tacks, having penetrated very far, came to a small encampment, de- 
fended by a ditch and three pieces of cannon. While the troops were 
preparing for assault, the robbers rushed out, and bore down all before 
them. The troops fled, leaving behind them two pieces of cannon, 
some colours, and 250 killed and wounded. 


City and freofile consumed by fire. —The city of Bassen, situated on 
the southern coast of Pegu, and one of the principal cities of the Bur-. 
mah empire, has been destroyed by fire. Some thousands of the in- 
habitants perished in the flames. This is the second calamity of the 
same description which has, within the space of a few months, visited 
that wretched country. 


Mecca relieved: Wehabites expelled—Letters from Constantino~« 


ple, of the 2d of January, state that official intelligence had been re- 


ceived of the overthrow of tie Wehabites, by the Egyptian forces un- 
der a son of Mahomed Aly-Pacha; and that the Jatter had marched 
for Mecca, which had declared for the Grand Seignior, to chace from 
thence the enemies of the Faith. ‘This had diffused joy at Constanti- 
nople—prayers were ordered in the mosques; and the Imans and 
Doctors had declared, that the expulsion of the Wehabites from Mec- 
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ca, coupled with the birth of an heir to the Throne, must be consider- 
ed as indications that Divine wrath was removed, and that Providence 
would bless the arms of the Faithful against Infidels, and restore the 
Empire to its former splendour. So anxious were all classes for ad- 
vices of the re-occupation of Mecca, and so certain of its taking filace, 
that thousands had made vows of abstaining from all animal food, &c 
until they were received. 


A monstrous long Ibernian Play.—The Spanish theatre did not be- 
gin to refine till the commencement ofthe fifteenth century. Rodri- 
euez de Cota then gave his Calixtus and Melibeus ; it was one of the 
first pieces in which the rules of the dramatic art appear to be at all 
understood, and abounds with very lively but often licentious descrip- 
tions. Celestina appeared a short time after ; it consists of twenty-one 
acts by different authors; the earlier ones are attributed by some to 
Rodriguez de Cota, by others to Juan de Mena; the latter ones are by 
Fernando Roxas de Montalvano, known also by another dramatic piece, 
Progne and Philomela. Celestina was begun before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but was not finished till fifty or sixty years after. 
Though it may be regarded as a monster, the piece has its beauties. 
The plot is clearly unfolded, the action well sustained, the incidents 
are well introduced; its episodes are probable; its delineations of man. 
ners and characters just. It made a great noise in the literary world. 
It went through fifteen Spanish editions, a Latin translation and edi- 
tion, and two French translations and editions. It pleased very 
much in Italy, where translations were multiplied, and went through 


ten editions in that language. 


Secret Intelligence of the Order of Jesuits.— The late Duke of Chai- 
seul (says Mr. Seward in his Biographiana), having no employ in 
the government of France, happened one evening at supper to say 
something very strong against the Jesuits. Some years afterwards 
he was sent Ambassador to Rome, where, in the usual routine of his 
visits in that situation, he called upon the general of the Jesuits, for 
whose Order he professed the highest veneration. “ Your Excel- 
lence did not always, I fear, think so well of Us,’’ replied the Gene- 
ral. The Duke, much surprized at this observation, begged to know 
“ What reasons he had for thinking so? as he was conscious that he 
had never mentioned the Order but in terms of the highest respect.” 
The General, to convince him of the contrary, shewed him an Ex- 
tract from a large Register-book belonging to the Society, in which the 
particular coversation alluded to, and the day and the year in which 
it happened, were minuted down. The Ambassador blushed, and ex- 
cused himself as well as he could, and soon went away, resolving with- 
in himself, whenever he should become Prime Minister, to destroy a 
Society that kept up such particular and detailed correspondences, of 
which it might make use to the detriment of Administration and Go- 
vernment. | 


_ Devil's Tree.—There is a tree, called the Devil’s Tree, which grows 
‘n America, its fruit, in a state of maturity, is elastic ; and when dried 
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by the heat of the sun, noisily splits, and bursts forth its grains. To 
this sport of nature the tree owes its name, for at the moment of burst- 
ing, the effect of a small-artillery is produced, the noise of which suc. 
ceeds rapidly, and is heard tolerably far off. If this fruit be transported 
before it is ripe toa dry place, or exposed on a chimney-piece to a gen- 
tle heat, it will have the same effect, and produce the same phenome- 
non. 

Hesentrum’s travels —Mr. Hesentrum is now in St. Petersburgh, 
having travelled through Siberia as far as the Frozen Ocean, from 
whence he visited two islands, now called the Holy Islands; he there 
found a vast number of skeletons of the mammoth, rhinoceros, elephant, 
and whale fish, and thencefrom considers those uninhabited islands as 
the burial place of unknown generations. He has also found the pi- 
nions and claws of a bird which must have been at least three times the 
size of the condor, in South America, which is the largest of all the 
known feathered creation, and the wings of which, when extended, 
measured from 15 to 16 feet. In both the islands path-ways were dis- 
cernible, which must have been made by wild beasts —From all these 
circumstances, it is supposed that there must be a continent of land, 
extending from the 80th degree of the pole, and which must be chiefly 
inhabited by white bears and black ravens, who are particularly fond 
of the climate. 


Genuine Account of the Ufas Tree-—After all the romantic non- 
sense which has been circulated through the English press, particu- 
larly the newspapers, it seems we are indebted to the Annales du Mu- 
seum de ]’Histoire Naturelle, written by M. Leichenault, for the ra- 
tional information on this doubtful aubject: “It was,” says he, “at 
Sumanap, on the Island of Madura, contiguous to Java, that I procur- 
ed intelligence respecting the famous poison called Upas, or Ipo.—A 
bark from the neighbouring island had just arrived, having on boarda 
Javanese, from the mountains of the interior, a preparer and vender of 
this poison. On conversation with him, by means of an interpreter, I 
found him full of exaggerations and fabulous stories about the danger 
of and preparing this poison; but when I proposed a proper reward to 
him to accompany me to the mountains, and dazzled his eyes witha 
handful of sequins, he consented to be my guide, and to shew me the 
upas tree, and to prepare some of the poison before my eyes. On our ar- 
rival at the mountains ina very woody district of a fertile soil, he point- 
ed out to me this magnificent tree, growing to the height of an hun- 
dred feet, with a straight upright stem of nearly eighteen feet girth at 
the bottom, a smooth light-coloured bark, and a bushy head, mot zn the 
least incommoding the surrounding trees. As it was necessary, from 
the smoothness of the bark, to make some incision in order to climb 
the tree, my guide, in executing this service, was incommoded either 
by the effluvia or the contract of the poisonous gum ; he was attacked 
by a nausea, a vertigo, and a slight swelling, but they soon disappears 
ed. He procured, as I desired, some flowering branches, from whence 
J deduced its botanical character. The Javanese proceeded to prepare 
the poison, which after expressing the gum, was by steeping in a cop- 
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ner vessel close stopped, stirring and mixing separately with a dry 
wouden stick the juice of capsicum, powdered ginger, juice of garlic, 
powdered root of kempfera, galenga, marantha, mallacensis, and cos- 
tus arabicus, It was necessary to prove the effect of this poison after 
it was prepared ; and having put some on a sharp instrument, I slight- 
ly pricked the thigh muscle of a full-grown fowl, which expired in the 
course of two minutes; but, cutting out the wounded part, the flesh is 
no ways injured for eating.” Besides a Dane, named Foerch, our 
countryman Dr. Darwin, has been the most prominent in his maryel- 
Jous account of the upas tree. 





National library.—A grand national library has been completed and 
opened at Petersburgh, comprising 250,000 printed volumes, 80,000 
of which relate to theology, and 40,000 duplicates. There are 12,000 
manuscripts, many of them exceedingly curious. Among them are 
some Epistles of Paul, written during the fourth century, with mar- 
ginal notes, and a book of Mahomedan prayers in Cufic characters. 


New South Wales—A New South Wales Almanack, for the year 
1811, has been published in that settlement, containing among other 
matters, lists of the civil and military establishments; the list of colo- 
nial shipping, consisting of 29 small vessels, from 14 to 186 tons, 49 
vessels of from 58 to 627 tons, from British, American, and other, for- 
eign ports, had entered Port Jackson, between the Ist of Nov. 1808, 
and the 31st of December, 1810. 


Valuable discomeryeeeA valuable discovery has been made by some 
German travellers in the Isle of Egina, under the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Pauhellenius. They have found 18 marble statues, nearly 
as large as life, and in the most antique Greek style. They had been 
placed on the pediment of the temple, and may be easily restored. Se. 
veral interesting fragments have also been found, by digging in the 
same place; and on clearing away the rubbish, the pavement of the 
temple was discovered in perfect preservation. The French consult 
at Athens, M. Fauvel, having been informed of this discovery, imme- 
diately repaired to the place. He is in possession of a truly valuable 
collection of antiques, which is every day augmented by new resear- 
ches. Among these are a great number of cinerary urns, in each of 
which was found an obolus. On one of them is the boat of Charon. 
The statues above mentioned represent different heroes of the Trojan 
war. 


Hornemann.—Authentic advices have lately been received at Frank- 
fort, announcing, that the celebrated German traveller, Hornemann, 
who, about ten years ago, set out from Cairo, to discover antiquities, 
and explore the exterior of Africa, was at Murzouk, in the kingdom 
of Fezzan where he enjoyed the confidence of the sultan, and acted as 
his minister. From the Jong period which had elapsed since any intel- 
ligence was heard of him, it was generally concluded by the literati in 
Europe, that he had perished. The foreign journals, in slightly noticing 
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the above intelligence, add, that like our lamented countryman, Muh. 
vo Parke, he had been carried into slavery, and endured the most incre. 
dible hardships. Hornemann will be the first European who ever pe. 
netrated to Fezzan, the existence of such a kingdom hitherto resting 
on the credit of the Moors.—Fezzan is a small circular domain, placed 
in the midst of vast deserts, and is south of Tripoli, near five hundred 
miles. 


Extract from the Calcutta Monthly Journal for June, 1811.——“ No 
certain intelligeace has hitherto been received of the fate of Mr. Mun- 
go Parke; but it appears by the English papers, that the accounts of 
his safety are again doubted. We know not whether the following 
circumstances, as communicated by Mr. Pearce, in Abyssinia, to Cap- 
tain Rudland, at Mocha, in a letter, dated Autalou, the 29th of De- 
cember, 1810, are calculated to lessen those doubts or not. The per- 
son alluded to is either Mr. Mungo Parke or Mr. Hornemann, who 
has been sent by the Diletanti Society ona similar mission. A friend of 
Mr. Pearce’s who has a relation, a merchant, in the Shoa, Cofla, and 
who left Efat three months ago, said, that some strange white man 
had arrived in the country of Shoa, and was expected at Efat, with an 
intention to proceed thence to Tigri. Since this information, Mr. 
Pearce heard that a white man was seen beyond Shoa. Mr. Pearce had 
obtained leave from the Ras to proceed to Shoa. In consequence of a 
letter addressed by Captain Rudland to the Ras Welleta Selasse, or- 
ders had been given, that in case Mr. Pearce entered the territories of 
the Ras, every attention was to be shewn him, and every assistance af- 
forded him to reach Massowa.” #2 @ if “may “OR 


Birth Day of Frederic I1.—Berlin, Jan. 24. This day has been 
commemorated as the hundredth anniversary of the birth day of the 
Great Frederic. It was distinguished by numerous assemblies public 
and private. ‘The members of the Exchange met at a grand dinner. 
This society also gave a plentiful repast, previous to its own, to all the 
veterans in the hotel of the invalids, of this city, who had served under 
Frederic in the seven years war. The whole number remaining is 121, 
of which 13 could not attend at the repast, being indisposed. Their 
dinner was therefore sent to them. 


Longevity.—A silk-weaver, named John Urssulark, died lately at 
Lemburgh, in Prussia, at the age of 116 years. He had six wives. The 
last, who survives him, brought him a son 12 months ago. He was 


extremely healthy and active, and walked six miles the day before his 
cleath. 





To the memory of Mrs. 


POETRY. 
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, who died in child-bed, leaving an infant 8¢1, 





THE tear of grief had not been shed, nor sighs 
Of heartfelt wo been breath’d, if virtue, love 
And piety and meekness could detain 
The disembodied spirit in its flight 
To brightest realms of everlasting peace. 
She, from whose voice inspired, has often flow’d 
In tones of sweetest harmony, the song 
Ascending high, of thanks and gratitude 
To Heav’ns eternal Sovereign and King; 
She whose tongue oft was eloquent in praise; 
Whose lips have softly breath’d the fervent pray’r 
Kneeling at Mercy’s throne, has wing’d her flight 
And left a world of sorrow and of care. 
Mother! grieve not thy daughter—soon wilt thou 
Tread the bright way of glory she has mark’d, 
And join with her the choir of Seraphim. 
Brother! sister! hear ye the warning voice! 
On youth and virtue, and on her ye lov’d 
The dark, cold grave is now forever clos’d. 
Husband! repress the troubled sigh of wo! 
The eye which sweetly beam’d with love and joy 
When thou wast near, has lost its cheering ray; 
The lip which breath’d affection, and on which 
A smile of fondest love was used to dwell; 
Where thou hast oft impressed the rapt’rous kiss, 
Is cold and bloodless; and the heart which throbb’d 
For thee alone, alas! will throb no more. 
Weep not mourner, but so kiss the rod 
That chast’neth thee—adore th’ Eternal God 
Whose grace and love have spar’d to thee thy son. 
And thou sweet smiling cherub too! whose eye 
Scarce saw the light ere thou wast motherless ; 
Who ne’er shall lisp a mother’s much lov’d name ; 
Whose infant cries a mother’s soothing voice 
Shall never hush ; whose piteous tears shall ne’er 
Bedew a mother’s bosom ; whose sweet smile 
Shall ne’er give rapture to a mother’s heart ; 
Whose eye-lids drooping when thou seek’st to sleep, 
A mother’s hand shall ne’er close, tenderly; 
May’st thou, unconscious babe! ne’er know the grief, 
The keen, the poignant anguish of bereavement ! 
May gentle gales trom Heav’n waft thy frail bark 
Unhurt, uninjur’d, o’er life’s stormy sea ! 
Let virtue guide thy steps; be truth thy Star! 
Ke it thy brightest star which leads to Heav’n ! 
Pursue God’s righteous law, the road to bliss, 
The way to pureand everlasting joys. EUGENIUS, 
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/ 
FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMELEE. 


A SONG. 
By Mrs. Opie. 


THEN be it so, and let us part, 

Since love like mine has fail’d to move thee ; 

But do not think this constant heart 

Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee. 

No—spite of all the cold disdain, 

Pil bless the hour when first I met thee, 

And rather bear whole years of pain 

Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 
Forget thee! No. 


Still Memory, now my only friend, 

Shall with her soothing art endeavour 

My present anguish to suspend, 

By painting pleasures lost for ever. 

She shall the happy hours renew, 

When full of hope and smiles I met thee, 

And little thought the day to view 

When thou woudst wish me to forget thee. 
Forget thee! No. 


Yet I have lived to view that day, 
To mourn my past destructive blindness, 
To see now turn’d with scorn away 
Those eyes once filled with answering kindness. 
But go—farewell! and be thou blest, 
if thoughts of what I feel will let thee: 
Yet though thy image kills my rest, 
°T were greater anguish to forget thee. 
Forget thee! No, 





FROM THE SAME. 


WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S PRAYER-BOOK: 


YOUTH, beauty, health, and mirthful ease, 
Have each their sev’ral pow’rs to please : 
But where’s the nymph, among the fair, 
That knows the charm, the pow’r of prayer? 
Believe me, Hebe, in this book, 

The brightest eye may deign to look; 

May seek, may find a better grace 

Than e’er adorned the fairest face. 

Yet the recital of the words, 

Nor love, nor joy, nor grace affords ; 

When prayer its proper music brings, 

The soul itself must strike the strings. 

The pious heart, with love sincere, 

May breath its sighs in secret here ; 

Or burn with joys to all unknown, 
But breasts of angels and its own. 
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